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UTUMN laughs her ghoulish laughter, 
Ankle-deep in rotten fruit, 
(Not the image I was after: 
Poetry ’s a brute.) 


Autumn nights are damp and smelly, 
Blue with reek of bonfire’s smoke, 
(Damn it. Still, I’m not a Shelley); 
Longer evenings round the telly, 
Bigger bills for coke. 


Once the trees were fat with summer, 
(Obvious—but nicely put); 

Autumn leaves may mean the plumber; 
Birds are noticeably dumber; 

And the sweep’s a later comer 

Than the fall of soot. 


Autumn Numbers—what I’m saying 
Ought to fill the reader’s mind 

Full of mists and beagles baying, 

Jam and cubbing, ’chasers neighing, 
Back-to-school, and pheasant-slaying . 
But in this one (I’m conveying) 
Nothing of the kind. 


What if Autumn fires are burning 
Gold and crimson in the trees? 

Let the great big leaves keep turning: 
You start turning these. 


J. BB. 
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BOASTFUL little booklet cele- 
A brating six years of Conservative 

Administration was published 
at a minute after midnight last Friday. 
But by then, somehow, the figure in 
everyone’s mind was seven. 


Stopping at All Stations 

Mr. Haro_tD WATKINSON has now 
received the results of the inquiry by 
Sir Harold Howitt into the allegations 
by Mr. Ernest Gethin of extravagance 





on the railways, also the report by the 
British Transport Commission on 
similar charges made in the House of 
Commons. However, as there is now 
pretty sure to be an inquiry into the 
results of Sir Harold Howitt’s inquiry, 
and a report on the British Transport 
Commission’s report, Mr. Watkinson 
is not worrying at present about any 
inquiry into or report on Mr. Watkinson. 


Dear Quintin... 
AFTER all that advance excitement in 
the papers there were few sensations in 
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“He’s rot worth tuppence, let alone— 
cr—ahat’s 24% of £30,000?” 














the Government reshuffle—except that 
Lord Hailsham was only appointed 
Lord President of tke Council and 
Chairman of the Conservative Party, 
the Poet Laureateship remaining 
unchanged. 


Pass the Samovar 

Our disarmament negotiators might 
learn a lesson from Japan’s Socialist 
leader, Mr. Tetsu Katayama, and his 
reported purpose, in visiting Moscow, 
of converting Mr. Khrushchev to tee- 
totalism. Their job’s a pushover by 
ccmparison. 


Look Out, Reading-Rooms 

News that American colour-advertise- 
ments are now being impregnated with 
the scent of the commodity advertised 
has been received with mixed feelings 





over here. Sensitive noses are already 
wrinkling at the prospect of whispering 


ANOTHER 


WE were commanded to in- 

l quire into the present state of 

® the law regarding the sale of the 

Official Reports of Parliamentary De- 

bates to young persons; and to make 
recommendations. 


MEMBERSHIP 

2. The following were appointed to 
the Commission: 
Sir John Wolfenden, Chairman; 
Lady Juliet Rhys Williams, Deputy 
Chairman; 
The Earl Attlee; 
The Viscount Kilmuir; 
Asa Briggs, Esquire; 
J. Longland, Esquire; 
The Countess Attlee; 
Lady Browning; 
Miss Daphne du Maurier. 
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fish and the hapless middle figure of 
that well-known trio. 


This May Hurt 

As part of its forthcoming industrial 
safety campaign the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents is issuing 
ten posters illustrating “hand hazards 


v 


against which workers should be on 
their guard.”” At least one should stress 
the ultimate risk of keeping it held out. 


Sure That’s the Right Button? 

Sik Georce THompson, described as 
the “silver-haired doyen of British atom 
scientists,” is reported to have warned 
his Harwell associates to take care that 
their big new H-power plant does not 
“run amok and turn into an H-bomb.” 
Two comments spring to the mind— 
that what one has been thinking for 
some years isn’t so silly after all, and 
that it’s no wonder that a doyen of 
British atom scientists goes silver-haired. 


REPORT 


3. The Viscount Kilmuir resigned 
on May 15, 1958, when he was reminded 
that he was Lord High Chancellor. 
This place was taken by the Viscount 
Tenby. 

4. Miss Daphne du Maurier’s name 
was removed on June 16, 1958, when it 
was discovered that she was the same 
person as Lady Browning. Mrs. 
Barbara Wootton was appointed in the 
place of Miss Daphne du Maurier. 


ATTENDANCES 
5. The Viscount ‘Tenby sent -his 
personal regrets that he would be unable 
to attend any meeting of the Com- 
mission. 


PROCEDURE 
6. During its first seven hundred 
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and sixty-six meetings the Commission 
read aloud extracts from the Official 
Reports of Parliamentary Debates. ‘The 
Earl Attlee was able to indicate the 
most interesting passages. 

7. At four subsequent meetings the 
Commission heard the evidence of 
the Headmaster of Eton College. 

8. At two subsequent meetings the 
Commission heard the evidence of 
Miss Enid Blyton. 

9. The Commission also had the 
benefit of written memoranda describing 
the practice relating to the publication 
and sale of Official Reports of Parlia- 
mentary Debates in India and Ghana. 

10. After four hundred and seventy 
further meetings the Commission was 
able to reach a unanimous conclusion. 


THE PROBLEM 
11. The Commission, at the com- 
mencement of its inquiries, assumed 


that the problem was how to ensure a 
wider distribution of the Official Reports 
of Parliamentary Debates among young 


persons in order to increase their 
respect for, and knowledge of, the 
working of democratic government. 

12. But after reading the Official 
Reports it came unanimously to the 
conclusion that their wider distribution, 
far from being desirable, would be 
positively harmful. 

13. The Commission found itself 
agreeing with Earl Attlee (Minutes of 
Evidence and Memoranda, Volume VII, 
paragraph 372) that “there is too much 
talking in Parliament. We don’t want 
to encourage any more.”’ 

14. Any doubts on this score which 
were still entertained by some members 
of the Commission were removed after 
hearing the evidence of Miss Enid 
Blyton. (Minutes of Evidence and Mem- 
oranda, Volume XIV, paragraph 59.) 
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15. Miss Blyton said that the Par- 
liamentary Debates showed no recog- 
nition of the fact that young persons 
require some “insistent moral purpose 
to run through their reading matter.”’ 

16. Miss Blyton supplied the Com- 
mission with the details of the sales of 
her own works, which the Commission 
found most instructive. 

17. The Commission also heard the 
evidence of the Headmaster of Eton 
College, who said that the sale of the 
Official Reports to young persons at his 
school encouraged them to “look for the 
easy notoriety won by Wykehamists.” 
(Minutes of Evidence and Memoranda, 
Volume XII, paragraph 4.) 

18. At this point the Commission 
could see little alternative but to 
recommend that the sale of the Official 
Reports to young persons should be 
completely prohibited and made liable 
to severe, graduated penalties. 
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19. The Earl Attlee, however, al- 
though he thought this an interesting 
idea, warned the Commission that there 
were many members of his own Party 
who liked to see their words publicly 
retailed and would therefore resist the 
proposal to the last. 

20. The Commission, moreover, 
agreed that its main task was merely to 
assist in removing all that was offensive 
from the children’s shelves of book- 
shops. It could not hope to control 
the private reading of young persons. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
21. The Commission therefore pro- 
pose that it should not be an offence to 
sell the Official Reports of Parliamentary 
Debates to young persons, although 
these should be stocked beneath the 
counters of all bookshops. 


America Day by 


Ir was only the other day, if I 
I remember rightly, that A.P.H.’s 

Mr. Haddock was getting into 
trouble for his interpretation of the 
behaviour allowable to the Father of 
the Bride, being arrested by Constable 
Boot for making a speech in answer to 
the clergyman’s “Who giveth this 
woman?” Across the Atlantic Mr. 
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22. ‘The Commission further recom- 
mend that it would be in the public 
interest if young persons had their 
attention directed to the Reports of 
Debates in the House of Lords. 

23. The Commission, during their 
reading of the Official Reports, came to 
the conclusion that the debates in the 
House of Lords usually contain more 
evidence of conscious moral purpose 
than those of the Lower House. 

24. The Commission also recom- 
mend, however, that although the sale 
of the Official Reports to young persons 
cannot be wholly prohibited, it is worth 
trying to encourage the sale of an 
expurgated edition. 

25. ‘The Earl Attlee urged that the 
Official Reports would be much more 
interesting if they were much shorter, 
and Miss Blyton said that it should not 


Day By P. 


Haddock will probably shake hands 
with Dr. Joseph A. Porcello, of Pleasant- 
ville, N.J., the father of another bride, 
who, incensed at not being treated with 
what he considered proper respect at the 
recent wedding of his daughter Clare, 
“registered his protest by hurling four 
large stones at the _ stained-glass 
windows.” He missed them by a mile, 
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be impossible to import into them the 
moral purpose which was needed. 

26. The Commission _ therefore 
recommend that the Government 
should seek the advice of Earl Attlee and 
Miss Blyton in producing a series of 
“Stories from Parliament” for both 
children and adolescents. 

27. ‘The Commission would like to 
add that it understands that Miss 
Blyton would be only too happy to 
undertake this work, which she thought 
to be almost as important as_ her 
popular “Stories from the Bible.” 

28. The work of expurgation and 
popularization would, however, be so 
important that the Commission recom- 
mends that it should not be started 
until a further Commission has reported 
on the risks involved. 


HENRY FAIRLIE 


WODEHOUSE 


but the spirit was there, and in the 
opinion of those who do not like seeing 
large stones thrown at stained-glass 
windows it is high time that fathers of 
brides were informed what they may and 
may not do on these occasions. There 
seems to be no fixed ruling. 

“T am glad now,” said Dr. Porcello, 
interviewed later, “that I did not hit a 
window. It was the hand of God that 
prevented it.” 

Either that or not having a few trial 
shots outside, to limber up the arm 
muscles. 

They certainly do live.in N.J. In 





Newark, N.J., which is not far from 
Pleasantville, N.J., the authorities have 
just been doing some rather interesting 
research work. Gilbert and Sullivan 
fans will recall the Judge’s snatch of 
song towards the end of Trial By Fury: 


The question, gentlemen, is one of liquor; 
You ask for guidance—this is my reply; 
He says, when tipsy, he would thrash and 
kick her; 
Let’s make him tipsy, gentlemen, and 
try! 

The mind of Newark’s Superior- 
Court Judge Mark A. Sullivan appar- 
ently runs on similar lines. He wanted 
the other day to find out how much 
alcohol a motorist had to absorb to be 
incapable of driving, so he sent for a 
Harger Drunk-O-Meter, rounded up 
a bunch of human guinea pigs and, 
in the words of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, “turned the bar of justice into 
a plain ordinary drinking bar.” (No, 
sorry, | wronged Judge Sullivan. He 
was on vacation, and the host at the 
party was Essex County Prosecutor 
Charles V. Webb, Jr.) 

Well, sir, you oughta been there. In 
next to no time the court-room was just 
a shambles of potato chips, olive pips, 
nretzels, empty bottles and pop-corn. 
Five citizens submitted themselves to 
the test, and it was not long before 
additional Scotch and rye had to be 
sent for to keep up with their capacities. 
And of course all five of them singing 
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“ Roll Out The Barrel” in close harmony 
and telling the Prosecutor that their 
wives did not understand them. And 
the horrible thing is that all this started 
at ten in the morning. Really, Charles 
Webb, Jr., I am as broadminded as the 
next man, but I do feel there are limits. 

And how, you ask, did it all come out? 
Well, as far as the Drunk-O-Meter 
could gather, it is unwise to drive your 
car in anything approaching heavy 
traffic after you have imbibed fourteen 
ounces of Scotch. Unless you are an 
undertaker’s assistant. One of the five, 
who earned his living in that branch of 
industry, got up to nineteen ounces 
before the Drunk-O-Meter blew the 
whistle on him. 

(I was so busy shaking my head and 
pursing my lips over the orgy that I 
forgot to mention that one of the 
experimenters drank his whisky with 
orange soda. It has haunted me in my 
dreams ever since.) 


Riverhead, Long Island, which, as it 
is only about seven miles from where I 
live, is practically my home town, is, I 
am proud to say, in the news this week. 
In the Suffolk County Gaol there they 
have thrown out the old loud-speaker 
radio they used to entertain the prisoners 
with and installed an up-to-date one 
that pipes music, gives you all the worlds 
news, and supplies play-by-play reports 
of the baseball games. The only thing 
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denied to the residents is rock ’n’ roll. 
“It gets the minors all shook up,” says 
Sheriff Dominy, explaining this. “We 
like to give them something soothing 
and peaceful.” 

What worries tenderhearted people a 
little is the reaction of the audience to 
the commercials advertising beer, which 
always punctuate the descriptions of 
baseball games. They feel that having 
to listen to announcers smacking their 
lips and saying “ Man, man, this is real 
beer,” when you can’t get any, comes 
under the head of mental cruelty. As, 
in my opinion, does the practice of 
Judge Clayton Horne of San Francisco 
in sentencing shoplifters to go and sce 
the movie of the ‘Ten Commandments. 
Mrs. Pavlukevitch, who jibbed at this 
and got fined fifty dollars instead, chose 

—or so I think—the better part. 


If, ignoring the pleading of Mr. Noél 
Coward, you put your daughter on the 
stage, Mrs. Worthington, you will be 
well advised to see that she sticks to the 
legitimate drama and does not join a 
circus as a sword-swallower. After 
thirty years in this branch of the 
profession, an artiste at Willerton, Pa., 
has just been opened up after complain- 
ing of slight internal pains, and they 
found inside him pieces of sword dating 
back to before the first presidency of 
Franklin Roosevelt. The hospital 
authorities report that he is “doing 
fine,’ but from now on he ought to 
bear in mind the warning words of 
the doctor who attended one of his 
co-workers. 

“No cavalry swords or sabres,” he 
said. “Just an occasional light dinner- 
knife to keep your strength up.” 


There is a tendency to laziness in the 
modern criminal which I do not like to 
see. A burglar in Brooklyn was caught 
breaking into the same store three 
times. He explained that it was so close 
to where he lived that he could walk to 
work, 
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““Mr. J—— M , 50, fell 20 feet 
Bshrdl shrdl shrdlu m m m m m 
through a skylight while working 
on roof of Chesterfield, Derbyshire, 
factory to-day and landed on a 
narrow girder 40 feet above the 
ground.”’—Evening Standard 
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How to be Famous 








As a Sportsman 














PROFICIENCY 

T is not essential to be any good at 

anything to become famous for it 

(see under “ Extraneous Activities” 
below), but it helps. ‘The aim is to get 
out in the middle, where the press can 
see you, early in life and stay there until 
something registers. ‘This calls for a 
certain aptitude, whatever the game 
you choose, since even at cricket 
nowadays county captains have to be 
worth their places. The actual playing 
life, however, need not be long. More 
important than sustained proficiency is 
some identifiable personal peculiarity. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

“Some people become famous by 
being always in one attitude,” wrote 
Richard Jefferies, and we should not 
despise his advice simply because he 
was better at poaching and wild flowers 
than at boxing or throwing the javelin. 
“Meet them when you will, they have 
invariably got an arm—the same arm 
crossed over the breast, and the hand 
thrust in between the buttons of the 
coat... What is a general or a famous 
orator compared to a man always in the 
same attitude? Simply nobody.” ‘That 
is finely said. The intelligent sportsman 
will naturally not take the advice too 
literally. ©The attitude mentioned, 
besides being unsuitable for a number 
of sports, has already been somewhat 
blown upon by Napoleon. What is 
wanted is some less statuesque quirk or 
eccentricity; spinning the racket three 
times before taking service, hitching up 
one sock only when kicking penalty 
goals, walking from the pavilion with 
the bat—the same bat— invariably over 
the right shoulder: these are the 
things that catch, at the hundredth 
repetition, the eye of the press box. 

Or there is dress. “Some people,” 
says Jefferies again, “make their mark 
by invariably wearing the same short 
pilot coat.” It is a point worth keeping 


in mind. Very long sweaters and very 
white scrum-caps attract the public eye 
and please cartoonists. Running in one 
shoe is good for a mention in any race 
over eight hundred yards. Boxers are 
handicapped by the regulations when in 
the ring, but should wear extraordinary 
ties off duty. Women tennis players 
need no advice in this matter; their 
male counterparts have less scope, and 
will do well to remember that a few 
balls beaten deliberately over the stands 
are worth many yards of lace. 


STATEMENTS 

Statements to the press should always, 
unless there is in fact something to be 
said, be reticent and inconclusive. This 
suggests that there is more in the affair 
than meets the eye. “In the circum- 
stances I shall not try for the record 
to-morrow” is good, So is “I cannot 
say whether I shall be prepared, if 
chosen, to play at Birmingham next 
Wednesday.” The public will leap to 
the conclusion that there is trouble 
brewing with the Authorities, and that 
in itself represents several rungs up the 
ladder. You can reinforce the rumour 
by denying it two days later. So can the 
Authorities. There may even, with luck, 
be a Joint Statement. 

For complete nonentities the wisest 
plan is to state only that a statement will 
be made later. No newspaper has ever 
yet been able to resist the headline “ Jor 
PERKINS. STATEMENT NEXT WEEK.” 
It keeps the readers on their toes. 


EXTRANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

The man who never emerged from 
the ruck as an athlete, but still wishes 
he had, must get to the top by a round- 
about route. He must pursue some 
other activity. He need not be any good 
at that either, but it must be of a kind 
that automatically gets him a mention 
in the papers. Election to Parliament is 
perhaps the most foolproof procedure. 
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He has then only to mention casually, 
in some public speech, that he was never 
alas! much of an athlete, though he 
used to enjoy running the quarter-mile 
at school. He need not say where he 
came in, nor ever refer to the matter 
again. ‘The rest is automatic. “Mr. J. 
Perkins, M.P., the old quarter-miler” 
will become, as his dual career ripens, 
“Joe Perkins, a great runner in his 
younger days.”” The Opposition’s jokes 
(“The Member for Seacombe shows no 
less agility in outstripping the realities 
of the situation than he once .. .’’) will 
help. The famous old quarter-miler may 
even, if he sticks to his task, live to see 
the headline, in one of the more carefree 
papers, “Olympic Runner as P.M.G.?” 

It is a long, laborious route to stardom, 
but for the athletically undistinguished 
there is no better way. 


For NON-PLAYERS 

The plight of those who have never 
run a step in their lives may seem 
hopeless. It is not so. Many a man has 
started as low as Vice-President of a 
little-known club and reached the top. 
It costs money. Donations must be 
made, cups must be given, teams be 
raised and their touring expenses paid. 
It also costs time. Many hours must be 
spent watching the chosen sport, pre- 
ferably always in the same seat in the 
stand or pavilion and always, of course, 
wearing the same short pilot coat. There 
will probably be a period of Administra- 
tion. But in the end the final guerdon 
will be won. Somebody will refer, at 
one of those interminable dinners, to 
“that great sportsman and _ lifelong 
friend of football (cricket/bowls/hockey), 
our Chairman, Joe Perkins.” 

“That great sportsman.” ‘The term 
is also within the reach of those who 
own horses trained and ridden by others. 
But, of course, to earn it, they have to 
lead the winners in themselves. 

H. F. Evtts 





Candidus Learns Who is Who 


" HO,” Candidus has recently 

taken to inquiring, ‘“‘is 

Who?” So I gave him the 
fat book, 1957 edition which answers 
his questions. Picking it up with 
amazement and with a distinct physical 
effort he remarked “So this is the roll 
of your distinguished citizens?” 

“Yes. The Upper _ thirty-five 
thousand of them. With some foreigners 
thrown in.” 

“And Everybody in it is Somebody?” 

“ Supposedly.” 

It has thus become his bedside book, 
which he is reading conscientiously, 
from Aaltonen to Zweig and from cover 
to cover, including all the advertise- 
ments. 

“From these,” he explained, “I 
am able to draw certain preliminary 
conclusions. The advertisements are 
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“ First Do-It-Yourself 


primarily concerned with institutions 
for combating disease. Anybody who 
is Anybody in your country is old, it 
seems. Cancer is prevalent among 
them. Some suffer in mind, some are 
deaf, involving them in a lifetime of 
isolation, and others are blind. Your 
clergy are poor and in need of relief, 
though your bishops live in palaces. 
Your gentlemen are chivalrous, aiding 
ladies in reduced circumstances. And 
when they die cremation is casily 
arranged for them in a Garden of Rest 
at Golder’s Green, preparatory, 
assume, to the inscription of their 
names in‘ Who Was Who.” 

“You mistake,” I said, ‘the nature 
of these They are 
aimed at people of a certain substance 
with a charitable disposition towards 
those less fortunate.” 


advertisements. 
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By LORD KINROSS 


“But these people are against vivi- 
section?” 

“Yes. They are against vivisection.” 

Candidus turned first to the Smiths, 
whose name he bears. He was a little 
nettled, I think, not to find himself 
inscribed there. 

“On what principle,” he asked, “is 
who selected? And by whom? By some 
standing commission, responsible to the 
Court?” 

“No. By a firm of 
publishers, responsible to its directors. 
They put in people they think other 
people will want to look up. The people 
die at the rate of a thousand a year. 
Then others get in off the waiting list. 
You may have a chance next year if | 
go on writing these pieces about you. 
Meanwhile, if you wished, you could, 
as some do, employ a personal publicity 
agent to bother the editor.” 

“Recognition will come 
time,” said Candidus confidently. Still 
thumbing his way through the Smiths 
he continued: “We are a distinguished 
family, it is plain to see. Quite a number 
of us are missionaries, saintly men. 
One here is an officer of the Salvation 
Army who married another such 
officer, while another translated the 
whole of the New Testament into Ila, 
a Rhodesian dialect. We are versatile 
too. Here is a Smith who lives in 
Birmingham and is an expert on gas; 
a Smith who is a Labour Councillor 
and fond of bird-watching; a Smith who 
has devoted much of his life to the study 
of ‘foot-rot in wheat; a Smith who 
started as a boy messenger in the Post 
Office and is now an Under-Secretary 
in the Air Ministry. But he does not 
seem so important. He has only a few 
lines.” 

“On the contrary. 
most important of all. 
ruling class.” 

‘A nobleman then, or a Member of 
Parliament?” 

“No. A Civil Servant.” 

“They are powerful men?” 
They and ‘Trade 


commercial 


in good 


He is surely the 
One of our 


“Very. Union 
officials.” 

Candidus began to study the entries 
concerning these ruling classes. “It is 
easy to see,” he said, “that they are a 
serious and industrious people. ‘They 
have almost no recreations—except for 
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one in the Ministry of Housing, who is 
a Dame, and enjoys reading and walking 
and staying with friends. ‘The Ameri- 
cans, I observe, have no recreations 
either.” 

“No. They do not approve of them.” 

“Very properly.” 

“Mr. Khrushchev, you may notice, 
has none either. But President Nasser 
enjoys reading and sports—he does not 
say which sports.” 

“Your countrymen, if I may say so, 
have too many recreations. Frivolous 
ones too, like this Mr. Gielgud, who 
enjoys ‘the society of Siamese cats,’ and 
this Mr. Green, an industrialist, it 
seems, but also a novelist, who likes 
‘romancing over the bottle, to a good 
band,’ and this Mr. Chisholm, who 
likes ‘idling in green places.’ There is 
a Mr. Simpson too, of whom it is 
recorded, surely to his shame, that he 
‘has always had a great objection to be 
taken seriously except in his lighter 
moments.’ The editor of this publica- 
tion seems a trifle malicious. Then 
there is a Mr. Secker, evidently a rather 











irresponsible man, since he is said to 
‘dislike the wireless and _ television.’ 
Why does he call it the wireless?” 

“Because he dislikes it, perhaps.” 

“T am encouraged, however, to note 
others, who take the duties of leisure 
more seriously, like this Dr. Cockayne, 
who has written works on ‘Gynan- 
dromorphism, etc.’ and whose recrea- 
tion is entomology; Mr. Beaumont, who 
enjoys ‘research work in the British 
Museum Library’; and _ Professor 
Holman, a public-spirited man who 
finds his sole recreation in Committees. 
Mr. West, who is a producer of opera, 
enjoys ‘not listening to opera,’ and I 
can well understand this. But I am 
suspicious of Sir Fawcett, who is 
concerned with atomic energy and whose 
recreation is revealed as propaganda.” 

After a day or so of browsing 
Candidus summed up his impressions. 
“This book, Who’s Who, contains the 
biographies” 

“The autobiographies,” I corrected. 

‘*__of some very outstanding people.” 

“Most certainly.” 
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“There is, for example, a Mr. 
Fawcett, of the same name as the other, 
who is ‘in philosophy an idealist whose 
distinctive mark is the discussion of 
Imagination as the fundamental reality 
of the Universe,” and who moreover 
‘made the only recorded ascent to the 
Mer de Glace, from Chamounix, up 
the mule-path on a _ motor-car of 
ordinary size.’ There is a Mr. Hinton 
who once collected for himself an entire 
school of one hundred and twenty-seven 
whales. And there is a Miss Barbara 
Cartland, who ‘carried the first aero- 
plane-towed glider-mail in her glider, 
the Barbara Cartland, from Manston 
Aerodrome to Reading, June 1931.’ 
A most remarkable achievement. But 
the most distinguished of all your 
citizens must be this one who, almost 
alone among the rest, rates more than a 
column—he is a man with the noble 
and beautiful name of Captain Lancelot 
de Giberne Sieveking.” 

“And what has he done?” 

“His achievements ‘are legion,” 
Candidus said admiringly. “He began 
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“So there I was, stranded in Ghana without a penny to get me out of the country. 


There was only one thing for it. 


writing at the age of six, wrote a 
novel at the age of thirteen which was 
illustrated by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, took 
part between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen in the Suffragist Movement, 
followed development in the science of 
flying, reached normal university age 
but joined the Artists’ Rifles, was taught 
to fly by Claud Graham-White, served 
in the Naval Air Force and was shot 
down over the Rhine, assisted in the 
flying arrangements for the peace 
conference at Versailles, founded and 
edited two magazines at Cambridge 
University, joined the Royal Air Force 
in India, became Assistant Inspector of 
Taxes in Sussex, illustrated books, 
wrote, toured as an actor, joined the 
B.B.C., produced the first television 


I began to criticize Nkrumah.” 


play in the world, composed music, 
wrote and produced a large number of 
stage and radio plays, and published a 
large number of books, all listed here in 
fascinating detail. He is, moreover, a 
Freeman of the Merchant 
Company and the City of London. A 
great life. Unquestionably a Somebody.” 

“This man has recreations?” 

“Yes. ‘Reading old letters, and 
looking at the pictures of Paul Nash’.” 
A trifle shamefaced, he added: “ But 
a man who has led a life so rich in 
achievements is entitled to a_ few 
recreations. I should be proud to meet 
so remarkable an Englishman as this 
Captain Lancelot.” 

“T have no doubt at all that it could 


‘Taylors’ 


be arranged.” 
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Profit Without 
Honour 


AST week saw the most unsordid 
act in commercial history. <A 
London firm, approached by 
British Railways to supply £300,000- 
worth of gold watches to give away to 
loyal old railwaymen, indignantly placed 
the facts in the possession of the Daily 
Express. It funked things a bit by only 
signing its letter “ Jewellers,”’ but it was 
a fine, fearless stroke all the same. 

Is this the answer at last to the 
stubborn problem of slashing Govern- 
ment expenditure? Up to now, despite 
the expression of public alarm in the 
been no 





strongest terms, there has 
effective way. On desks stacked high 
with taxpayers’ petitions the Govern- 
ment could dash off cheques for a 
billion with an impassive smile, and as 
calmly dash off statements two years 
later announcing that the project they 
had launched was now sunk. ‘There was 
nothing to be done. 

Now if only the Government con- 
tractors are men enough to follow the 
lead of “ Jewellers” a solution is in sight. 

“Dear Sir,” they will write to some 
Ministry or other—“I have received 
your esteemed order for 48,325 miles of 
}-inch hosepipe, but as I see from our 
books that you had 50,000 miles in 
April, and from to-day’s Times that you 
are now advertising it for sale at }d. per 
mile, | am putting this correspondence 
in the hands of leading press agencies.” 

“Dear Sir: Further to your tele- 
phone call with our Sales Manager. | 
am always glad to do business with the 


Coal Board, but have you any notion of 


the cost of carriage alone on two 
billiards tables and _ thirty 
My Co-Directors 


hundred 
hard tennis-courts? 
mat... 

“Dear Sir: According to our ledger, 
the Prime Minister took delivery of two 
of our SUPERDRYVE limousines early in 
March. Does he really need two more? 
I have checked this with the Daily 
Worker, who additionally state...” 

Of course there would be opposition 
at first. It might even upset the inter- 
nal economy for a time. But that’s the 
Government’s headache. The remedy 
would rest with them. In the meantime, 
three cheers for “ Jewellers.”” Couldn't 
some of us club together and give them 


|. B. B. 


a gold watch? 
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A STAFF OFFICER’S SAGA 
The Making of an A. D.C. 


Zz. 


I'T'TING here at my desk, 
with the view of the Horse 
Guards across Whitehall, 
I find it hard to realize 
that my military career is 
to end so soon. 

But I know my decision 

is aright one. I was talking 

on this very subject the other day with 
the Deputy Military Secretary, a rather 
dim chap whom most people imagine to 
have got his job only on the strength of 
three D.S.O.s won in Africa and Italy. 
“T'll get a brigade next year,” he said 
wistfully, “and perhaps a division three 
years later if the chopper doesn’t come 
down on me. But you, Miles, you’re cut 
out for something bigger. You haven't 
wasted half your life commanding 
troops. You'll get a Regional Board 
somewhere, perhaps a nationalized in- 
dustry in time. All I’m fit for is leading 
men in battle.” 

“You don’t think you could get 
secretary of a golf club?” 

“T might. But they ’re pretty over- 
subscribed at the moment, of course. I 
think I'll just carry on in the Army as 
long as the Army will have me.” 

If that’s all you want from life, I 
thought, it’s all you’re likely to get. 

A couple of days later, out of the blue, 
I got this letter from the National Sugar 
Board. I took it straight along to the 
Dep. Mil. Sec. and told him, with, I’m 
afraid, a certain note of triumph in my 
voice, that I shoulc be sending in my 
papers. I must say for him that he 
seemed quite pleased at my news. 











We have always been an Army family. 
My father was Major-General Portland 
Parsons, C.B.E.—like me, a Sapper— 
who in the Kaiser’s war became the 
youngest Town Major ever appointed 
at Wimereux. At the end of the Hitler 
war he was Chief Engineer at H.Q. 
20th Army, a reserve Army headquarters 
formed in connection with a plan for 
invading Europe through the northern 
tip of Norway. My grandfather, Colonel 
Bridgnorth Parsons, served under 
Wingate in the Sudan, but he is best 
remembered now for the Parsons Link, 
an ingenious device for securing the 
pouches of bandoliers, which was very 
nearly taken up by the War Office and 
was actually used for a time in one of 
the South American republics, I think 
Venezuela. In such an environment 
there was never any doubt that I should 
become a soldier myself in due course. 
“You know what Miles means in 
Latin?” my father used to say, referring 
to my Christian name. “A soldier,” I 
would tell him proudly. 

I got my initial taste of soldiering in 
the school O.T.C., and at first I found, 
greatiy to my surprise, that I did not 
enjoy it. The mechanical performance 
of routine evolutions, such as forming 
fours and porting arms, seemed to me 
far removed from the glamour of 
military life as I had thought of it. But 
looking back now, I can see that it was 
at this period that my feelings for the 
Army crystallized in the form they 
retained ever after. In every profession, 
it seemed to me, there must be two 


elements, the element of control and the 
element of execution, and where so 
many people erred was in attributing 
the glamour to the wrong element. 
Anyone could throw a rifle about when 
he was told, or teli other boys in due 
course to throw their rifles about. But 
behind all this there were the organizers, 
whose attentions alone ensured that the 
drill or the rifles or the corps itself 
existed at all. 

I doubt if I had ever consciously heard 
the word “Staff” at that tender age, but 
the true mystique of the Staff principle 
had come to me unbidden. For me, if 
there had not been a Staff it would have 
been necessary to invent one. 

As soon as I could I transferred {rom 
my rifle platoon to the Intelligence 
Section. It was not Staff; but at least it 
was not arms drill. 

I was disappointed, when I went up 
to the Shop, to find that the same rather 
unintelligent view of soldiering pre- 
vailed there as at school. There was 
arms drill, and a great deal of Crimean 
manceuvre such as marching past in close 
column of companies, and a strong em- 
phasis on games. I spoke to my father 
about it and was pleased to hear that on 
the whole he felt the same as I did. 

“But you never want to waste any- 
thing ‘n this life, my boy,” he added. 
“T have my doubts, between ourselves, 
how true it is that games help in forming 
character, but they can be very useful 
in shaping a career. Many an officer 
owes an advantageous posting to the 
necessity for having him handy to play 

















cricket or Rugger for the Army; and if 
you have no natural talent for sports 
you can achieve a great deal by ensuring 
that you are always seen on a horse 
whenever it is the proper thing to be 
seen on a horse, and so on.” 

I found this advice extremely sound. 
From then onwards I made sure that 
whenever anything of an equestrian 
nature took place I was always present. 
My riding was, unfortunately, by no 
means brilliant, but my determination 
always to remount as soon as I had 
fallen off and have another crack at 
whatever it was I was trying to do earned 
me a reputation for being “game” 
which in a curious way was almost as 
valuable as a reputation for being skilful. 
I also took up bayonet-fencing, a not- 
particularly-popular activity at which I 
found it comparatively easy to repre- 
sent the college. I flatter myself that 
I was pretty well thought of when I 
passed out and was given my com- 
mission in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 

There was a very sensible arrange- 
ment at that time whereby newly com- 
missioned officers in the Sappers went 
up to Cambridge and read engineering. 
In this way I passed the first three years 








of my Army life very pleasantly, keeping 
up my riding as far as I could, and 
complaining whenever the occasion 
seemed suitable that there was so little 
interest in  bayonet-fencing at the 
university. 

I got my degree in the summer of 
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1939. In the autumn, war broke out, 
and my father was recalled from leave 
with the news that he had _ been 
appointed Chief Engineer at a District 
Headquarters in the West Highlands. 
I was still awaiting a posting myself, and 
went with him to Euston to see him go. 

“Mark my words, Miles,” he said to 
me, “this war can do you nothing but 
good. I had a word this afternoon with 
the Engineer-in-Chief at the War Office 
—he was on the D.S. when I was at 
Camberley—and he'll keep an eye on 
you.” 

“'That’s extremely kind of you.” 

“But remember this, my boy,” my 
father went on, “if you want to get on 
in the Army it will have to be the result 
of your own exertions.” The train began 
to move. “ Good-bye; and don’t hesitate 
to let me know when you need any 
advice.” 

I promised I would. 

There was a telegram awaiting me 
when I got home. It was from the War 
Office: I had my first posting. I was to 
go to Headquarters, Central African 
Area, as A.D.C. to General Surplice. 
General Surplice had been Commandant 
at the Shop during my time there; he 
was a Sapper, and a great supporter of 
the bayonet-fencing team. ‘Towards 
what new adventures, I wondered, was 
I headed under his beneficent wing? 

I jumped into a taxi and spent a happy 
morning at my tailor’s, ordering my 
tropical uniforms. 

B. A. YOUNG 


Primitives 


Important remains of an apeman have recently been found in South Africa 


NDER the arid sky of the karroo 
The careful diggers scratched away; beneath 
Two layers of fallen rock, among a few 
Roughly-shaped bits of stone, they found three teeth. 


Excited savants from the various schools 
That choose to wonder how our race began 
Agree that if it used the stones as tools 
The small-brained thing that owned the teeth was Man. 


To some South Africans, who would deny 


Others the title of Humanity 


Because they think two colours do not blend, 

The tool-criterion may well seem rum. 

“Tools?” they might argue, “ Man has fashioned some 
That make one wonder how the race will end.” 
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We’re All Archzologists Now 
VERY year more hobby-seekers 
are turning to archeology and 
making what was once the play- 
ground of a few eccentrics one of the 
most popular of escapes from the daily 
routine. One reason for this may be 
that, as the future shrinks, we prefer to 
look back down the long vista of the past. 

Then there is the ugliness which we 
are constantly marks the 
present. It is certainly true that any 
walker over the Downs prefers to look at 
a barrow rather than at the seedy iron- 
work of aerodromes. Neolithic huts 
may not have been planned or designed, 
but they were not ugly, and it is 
generally agreed that any object you 
find in a museum is beautiful compared 
with its modern counterpart. 

Some historians think that by under- 
standing the Bronze Age we can under- 
stand and even control the 21st Century, 
if any, while thinkers of a different 
complexion study the past as a nice 
change from the present, often finding 
quite surprising ways in which life 
under Cassivelaunus was superior to 


assured 


life to-day. 


The History Under Your Cellar 
There is no need for the novice in 


archeology to feel shy. He need not 


think that unless he begins with another 
Sutton Hoo he is a failure. As with any 
other hobby, it is best to begin in a 
small way and master the rudiments 





privately before braving an audience. 
Now, many of our homes are covering 
sites, of which there are an infinite 


number still to be discovered—Article 
One of the archzxologist’s creed. 

Once the cellar floor has been cleared 
and penetrated with the pick it should 
not be assumed that even the most 
impacted soil has never been disturbed. 
Fossilized teeth or bone implements may 
be found long after the faint-heart 
would have cried halt. 

The true archzologist prides himself 
on causing the minimum disturbance 
whether to standing crops or urban 
amenities, and care should be taken not 
to sever any of the complex of wires and 
pipes that may be encountered. 


First Contact with Fellow Spades 

One of the social problems that face 
any hobbyist is getting in with the 
right Club. The letters F.S.A. after 
the names of officers mean that they 
have been thoroughly vetted from a 
scholarly point of view. 


In the Tracks of Sir Mortimer 

The keen archwologist feels about a 
site once excavated by Pitt Rivers or 
Arthur Evans or Flinders Petrie as a 
cricket enthusiast feels about the field 
on which Grace once made a brace of 
The beginner should not 
He should use 


centuries, 
merely stand in awe. 
the site to start his own training. 

After making a preliminary map of 


the area the first step is to lay out a 
few shillings on collecting local gossip 
about the excavators from nearby inns; 
no archzxologist should despise oral 
tradition. 

Next comes a careful inspection of the 
site. It is only occasionally possible to 
find holes left by tent-poles and tent- 
pegs. ‘The location of temporary sheds 
may be slightly easier to pinpoint. 
Objects left by the Director of the 
excavation are most likely to be found 
in the neighbourhood of the largest 
cluster of tents and sheds, where the 
very fortunate may turn up one of his 
old pipes. Do not neglect rabbit-holes 
as sources of poked debris. 

Look out for photographic evidence 
of the excavator’s habits in the local 
paper and in the Report. Where the 
dig has been in the hands of mixed 
students much may be hoped for from 
untidiness, 

The beginner should lead off with the 
most recent excavators and work back. 
It needs a trained eye to get much out 
of Housesteads or Caerleon to-day. 


Manners Maketh Archzologists 

If we want to keep our hobby in 
good repute we must adopt a standard 
of conduct no whit inferior to that of 
other hobbyists. For instance, it is 
definitely “not done” to dump the 
dirt from your own excavation on 
another Club’s dig. The Egyptologist 
Mariette made a rule that excavated 





“The High Priest done it.” 
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earth must be dumped not less than 


forty miles away. ‘This, in our over-_ 


crowded island, may be a counsel of 
perfection; but at least we should never 
de-excavate, as it were, other folk’s sites. 

Keep on good terms with the country- 
dwellers. Excavating in bikinis may 
turn the “locals” against not only you 
but future archzologists. 

Give honour for discoveries where 
it is due. If the rawest recruit turns up 
an amphora while the best the Leader 
has ever scored is a possible eolith let 
the recruit have the credit. 

Never, in any circumstances, bury 
anything in a dig. To do so to hide 
unsightly evidence of your sojourn is 
lazy; to do so to flummox later ex- 
cavators is unfunny. There is plenty of 
scope for healthy humour without 
being unscientific. 


Our Duty to the Future 

We are the Early Man of the remote 
Future. Where would archeology be 
without the various cultures that have 
waxed and waned in the past if there 
had been no Beaker-folk, no Iron-Age 
Men, no Magdalenians? 

Our responsibility for the provision 
of representative artefacts to be studied 
by future ages is discussed at length, 
and in easily digested form, later in this 
section. 


It was a Summer’s Evening 

Perhaps the best reward of all for 
archeologists is the feeling of satis- 
faction as one sits in the sunset at the 
end of a hard day’s digging. Muscles 
well stretched, eyes drowsily tired from 
trying to distinguish potters’ marks or 
percussion bulbs or striation, hands 
hornier than is their wont, the archee- 
ologist feels both the physical well-being 
of the hiker and the mental alertness of 
the philatelist or chess-player. He may 
also feel the satisfaction that comes from 
being an instrument, however humble, 
in recovering a bit of the English Past. 





THIS WEEK’S QUIZ 





Is this an example of flake culture from 
Proto-chalcolithic levels at Mersin, would 
you say? 
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THE LARGER FAKES 


By R. G. 


A WARNING TO YOUNGER DIGGERS 


HE Vermeer and Piltdown forgers 
remind us that a fake need not be 
scarab size. Sometimes a fake 
may escape detection by its very bulk. 
This is particularly true of the non- 
commercial fake, the fake that is 
produced for the satisfaction of taking 
in the learned world rather than of 
obtaining a good price in the saleroom. 
It would be well if the prentice arche- 
ologist were to bear constantly in 
mind that all is not invariably what it 
seems. 

May an Old Hand begin with the 
blunt question to his young confréres: 
Do they accept Stonehenge at its face 
value? May not Wiltshire have had its 
twisted minds as much as Sussex? It 
may well be that the evidence of authen- 
ticity is overwhelming; but it cannot 
overwhelm if it is never really considered. 
It is a matter of record that attempts 
were made during the jollifications that 
concluded the First World War to blow 
it up. Might not earlier high spirits 
have been devoted to setting it up? If 
not faked ab initio (and_it would indeed 
be a highly organized prank that began 
with the importing of monoliths from 
Pembrokeshire) may not the somewhat 
complicated arrangement of the various 
stones owe something to madcap 
intervention? 

When I read of the elaborate methods 
that are used to raise Viking or even 
Roman galleys from the silt of river 
beds I sometimes wonder whether the 
difficulty of the achievement does not 
blind the recoverers to the importance 
of honest doubt about how the vessel 
came there in the first place. During the 
still hours of the night, it seems to me, 
it should be easy enough to drive timbers 
and stakes into the bed of a stream. I 
sometimes envy the sweet simplicity of 
my fellow antiquaries. Was the Stone 
of Scone that was recovered the one that 
was taken by the Scottish Nationalists? 
May not eighteenth-century landlords 
have amused themselves by building 
other fakes upon their estates besides 
hermit-inhabited ruins? Can we be sure 
of Roman roads that cross parks, for 
example? Do we consider quite closely 
enough the light-hearted character of 
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the R.A.F. when we study aerial 
photographs? 

The voice of scepticism will not be 
silenced. If Leonardo had used the 
aqualung would he have found the bed 
of the Mediterranean filled with pot- 
crammed triremes? I cannot avoid the 
unworthy suspicion that anything found 
at the bottom of the sea, like anything 
found under lava, is ipso facto genuine 
in the eyes of some of our cognoscentt. 

Some of the scholars who use fossils 
to date remains of Early Man do not 
seem to be aware of the existence of 
petrifying wells. 

Secure in the knowledge that nobody 
is going to examine any work in detail 
when the examination does not require 
a magnifying glass, the large-scale faker 
can be lazy about detail. How often, my 
young friends, when looking at an 
equestrian statue, do you ask yourself 
whether the horse does not in fact 
belong to a breed introduced into the 
country long after the time of the 
supposed sculptor? How often when 
walking about a cathedral do you slip 
into the lazy habit of assuming that the 
foundations date from before the tri- 
forium? Strawberry Hill was not built 
in the Middle Ages any more than St. 
Pancras Parish Church was a product 
of Hellas. Have you ever thought that 
we might owe the Baths of Caracalla to 
a pope with a taste for pastiche? 

When you are tired of learning how 
to reject the all too freshly knapped 
flint you might do worse, it seems to 
me, than learn how to spot the real thing 
in the way of catacombs. For some 
reason archxologists are casual about 
catacombs, though they are wary enough 
of cave paintings, even those that have 
to be approached via underground 
rivers. Not all fakery is archzological. 
Ingenious gentry delight in taking in 
the antiquarians, and their skill does 
not stop at Chippendale cupboards or 
Gobelin tapestries. We live, they tell 
me, in a technological age, and the 
growing interest in the development of 
engineering, transport and the like has 
surely not gone unnoticed by the forger. 
Until you can sternly refuse credentials 
to a spinning jenny or atmospheric 
engine or steam velecipede you cannot 
consider yourself sealed of the tribe. 
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What’s on in London 


ORE and more antiquarians are 
M pursuing their researches in 

city streets nowadays, where 
the ever-rising cost of digging is borne 
by municipal authorities and public 
utility companies. Keen students can 
always be seen, therefore, peering over 
the edge of excavations made by gasmen 
or G.P.O. linesmen, hoping that a bronze 
flat axe or other find will be thrown up 
at their feet. 

A short list of this week’s principal 
London sites is given below, with notes 
of the most probable relics. Do not be 
impatient if you are not lucky at once. 
Some people may pick up a bog-oak 
canoe on their first day; others may have 
to watch holes in the road for years. 
We omit, as usual, the permanent dig 
in Oxford Street. 


Fleet Street (Grain rubbers, ironing 
stones) 

Mile End Road (Cinerary urns, stone 
querns) 

Millbank (Fibulz, arrow heads) 

High Road, Leytonstone (Gouges, 
axe and spear heads, bronze mirrors 
and cauldrons) 

Denmark Hill (Stone wrist-guards, 
micaceous sandstone knives and 
implements) 

East India Dock Road (Socket and 


pivot stones, amphorz) 


For Beginners 

By kind permission of the publishers, 
Messrs. A. Jacks and Co., we print 
some useful Do’s and Don’ts from 
Professor Whetstone’s The Earth 
Beneath Us, asurvey addressed primarily 
to the young archeologist: 

“Do train your powers of obser- 
vation. A case has recently been 
reported of a Coulsdon man who had 
for five years been using a palzolithic 
cooking-pot to protect his early rhubarb. 

Do use common sense in choosing 
research sites. The keenest group, with 
the most scientific instruments, is only 
wasting time if it elects to dig up the 
civic centre of a New Town. It is wise 





ARCHAOLOGICAL 
NOTES AND NEWS 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


to concentrate on one type of site—say 
pit bottoms, which offer the additional 
advantage of having had two thousand 
feet of digging done before you start. 

Don’t waste the time of busy 
museum curators unless you are pretty 
sure of a genuine find. Last year the 
National Museum of Wales had over 
two hundred telephone calls about 
supposed dinosaur skeletons alone. 

Don’t start excavating cists, barrows 
or cairns unless you have time to finish 
the job. Farmers and landowners are 
usually indulgent enough if you can 
actually show them an embalmed 
Pictish king or a Roman fort in good 
repair: a mere heap of sods and a few 
wind-blown sandwich papers alienate 
their sympathies and do archxology a 
disservice.” 


News in Brief 

@ An “Animal, Vegetable or Mineral ?” 
evening formed part of the Tenth 
Birthday celebrations of the West 
Wrangling A.S. last Thursday. The 
challengers were Mr. and Mrs. Purvey, 
“Antiques,” High Street, who beat the 
panel; their chief triumph was the 
experts’ complete failure to identify a 
fine hansom-cab axle. 

® North Acton A.S. are to consider 
whether to substitute a system of 
payment at the door for their erstwhile 
practice of taking up a collection. They 
are getting too many Roman coins. 

@ When a masked raider entered the 
sub-post office at Arstwith Holby, 


Hants., the sub-postmaster was using a 
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slack moment to classify his per- 
forated stone axe collection. He glanced 
up with a heavy specimen in his hand 
and the intruder took to his heels. 

@ Will the reader who left a rude altar 
at the Editor’s private address on the 
evening of September 1 please call and 
collect it? It is of no monetary and little 
antiquarian value, and is a nuisance to 
the tradesmen. 


Can You Help? 

Major Clive Wype, of “Maiden 
Castle,” Gas Street, Stickford Haven, 
sends this photograph of an object dis- 
covered in his garden while digging a 





celery trench. Will readers who think 
they can identify it please communicate 
with Major Wype direct? His own 
theories are that it may be (a) an early 
Saxon military helmet, (b) a blowpipe 
used for the dispatch of many darts 
simultaneously, or (c) some early form 
of trench periscope (but no lens or 
mirror was found). 


Answers to Correspondents 


A.E.G. (Broadstairs). From your 
description it certainly appears to be 
a knocking stone, though it would 
be unwise to knock it and see, in 
case it isn’t. Why not label it “ Very 
old steatite fragment with blunted 
conical butt”? 

Morag (Lossiemouth). Thank you for 
sending the cork model of the 
Crosier of St. Fillan of Glendochart, 
a beautiful relic, as you so rightly 
say, of early Christian times. We 
pass on to readers your suggestion 
that there should be season tickets 
for museums. 

H.B. (St. Albans). The accepted 
spelling is now “Cassivelaunus.” 
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He Has Seventy-Three Now 


By A. 


URBRIGHT was digging a hole; 

Cranmer, in a deck-chair under a 

small apple tree, was watching 
him. ‘The sun beat down on Cranmer’s 
tree and Purbright’s naked back. 

“I am interested by the nation-wide 
interest in archeology,” said Cranmer. 

Purbright hrfted a spadeful of earth 
and placed it in a scarlet-and-yellow 
wheelbarrow. “Archzology,” he said 
with scorn. “The digging of in- 
quisitive holes. A passing craze.” 

“I suppose,” said Cranmer, “that 
this interest of mine is what sets me so 
very, very far apart. ‘The nation is 
interested in archxology. I am interested 
in the nation’s interest.” 

Purbright grunted. He got down into 
his hole and tried to dig from inside it. 
The hole was not big enough. He got 
out again. 

“What is not realized,” said Cranmer, 
‘is that we have two responsibilities. 
It is not enough that we should dig up 
the refuse of the past and report to the 
B.B.C. that we are ready, for a small 
sum, to demonstrate its historical 
implications and zsthetic merits to the 
rest of the nation. We must remember 
also that we are all of us incessantly 
manufacturing posterity’s archzxology 
He broke off. Purbright’s right 
foot was up at ground level. His left 
foot was deep in the hole with the blade 
of the spade. He looked twisted. 

“Why don’t you make the hole larger, 
so that you can get down in there with 
it?” Cranmer asked. 

“T refuse to dig a hole larger than I 
have to,” said Purbright. He saw a 
small white thin object in the bottom 
of the hole, and put it in his pocket. 

Cranmer started off again. “It is our 
duty,” he said, “not to make things 
difficult for the archzologists of the 
future. My Uncle Salem, for instance, 


” 





BARTON 
refuses to sign or date anything. He 
makes pots that are strangely un- 
influenced by known art forms. His 


porridge bowls, with their slim fluted 
stems and mock-rocky interiors-——”’ 

“IT once saw one,” said Purbright. 
He lifted a spadeful. “Dear heaven,” 
he said. “To dig holes to find a piece 
of that.” 

“*In three thousand years,’ I tell my 
old uncle, ‘your bowl will be four, 
perhaps five, fragile shards. One of 
these shards will be reposing on a 
revolving stand before a_ television 
camera. The M. Wheeler of that day 
will pick it up and turn it about in 
photogenic fingers; and neither he nor 
his colleagues will be able to make head 
or tail of it. ‘Nought out of three,’ 
G. Daniel’s ultimate successor will say 
with roguish urbanity; and will go 
on to comfort the panel by saying that 
no one else has ever been able to make 
anything of it either.” 

Purbright had seen his wife approach 
with coffee. He straightened his back 
and drank. “I like listening to this man 
talk while I work,” he said. 

He got back into his hole. “But 
archxology is well known to be the 
bunk,” he said. “The big bunk.” He 
saw another small white object and 
picked it up. He began to dig. 

Purbright’s wife sat down beside 
Cranmer and opened a catalogue that 
had arrived by the late post. ‘‘Go on,” 
she said. “I was listening behind you.” 

“T tell my uncle,” said Cranmer, 
“that he should sign and date his work 
so that our descendants’ search of the 
past shall not be impeded.” 

“No matter what the work is like?” 

“Certainly,” said Cranmer with 
“Whatever the truth we 
should record it.” 

“You do not think a little sclective 


austerity. 
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anonymity should be allowed to improve 
our reputation with our successors?” 

“With truth,” said Cranmer, a faint 
boom entering his voice, “one should 
never be selective.” 

“T have here,” said Purbright’s wife, 
“a catalogue of garden ornaments. I 
shall read them out and you shall make 
your choice. Owl (Large),” she said. 
“Owl (Midget), Pigeon (Cooing).” 

“Owl (Midget),” said Cranmer. 

“ Bird-baths,” said Purbright’s wife. 
“Octagon, Crinkly or Tudorette?” 

Cranmer put his head into his hands. 
“Crinkly,” he said. 

“Figures,” said Purbright’s 
“Fishing Boy, Mona Holding Bird- 
bath (she costs £5 Ils. 3d.), Faun, 
Dinah with Fawn, Cuddly Kid (Wee), 
Cuddly Kid (Weeest)?” 


wife. 


“T’ll have Mona, and damn the 
expense. Which kind of fawn is 
Dinah. . .?” 

“Rabbits,” said Purbright’s wife. 


“ ” 


Cranmerstarted. “ Ears Down(Large), 
she said. “Ears Up (Small), Bunchy, 
Paws Akimbo, Littly?” 

“Bunchy,” said Cranmer, with an 
attempt at sturdiness. 

“Gnomes.” 

“No gnomes,” said Cranmer, plead- 
ing firmly. He removed his hands from 
his face. 

“Gnomes,” 
inexorably. 


said Purbright’s wife 
Gnome with Hammer, 


“ 


Crouching Gnome, Gnome Fishing 
(Happy), Gnome Fishing (Sad), 


Gnome.” 

“Gnome,” said Cranmer quickly. 
“And that’s all. My garden’s full.” 

“ Miscellaneous,” Purbright’s 
wife. “Tortoise, Toadstool, Toadstool 
(Tilted, Thissaway), Toadstool (Tilted, 
Thattaway), Kiss-of-Sun Panel ; 

“ Kiss-of-sun panel?” Cranmer was 
shy and questioning. 

“You may have a kiss-of-sun panel,” 
said Purbright’s wife. “ Now,” she said. 
“In your garden you have a midget 
owl, a crinkly bird-bath, Mona with 
another bird-bath, a bunchy rabbit, a 


said 


—— 
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What’s on in London 


ORE and more antiquarians are 
M pursuing their researches in 
city streets nowadays, where 
the ever-rising cost of digging is borne 
by municipal authorities and public 
utility companies. Keen students can 
always be seen, therefore, peering over 
the edge of excavations made by gasmen 
or G.P.O. linesmen, hoping that a bronze 
flat axe or other find will be thrown up 
at their feet. 

A short list of this week’s principal 
London sites is given below, with notes 
of the most probable relics. Do not be 
impatient if you are not lucky at once. 
Some people may pick up a bog-oak 
canoe on their first day; others may have 
to watch holes in the road for years. 
We omit, as usual, the permanent dig 
in Oxford Street. 


Fleet Street (Grain rubbers, ironing 
stones) 

Mile End Road (Cinerary urns, stone 
querns) 

Millbank (Fibulz, arrow heads) 

High Road, Leytonstone (Gouges, 
axe and spear heads, bronze mirrors 
and cauldrons) 

Denmark Hill (Stone wrist-guards, 
micaceous sandstone knives and 
implements) 

East India Dock Road (Socket and 
pivot stones, amphorz) 


For Beginners 

By kind permission of the publishers, 
Messrs. A. Jacks and Co., we print 
some useful Do’s and Don’ts from 
Professor Whetstone’s The Earth 
Beneath Us, asurvey addressed primarily 
to the young archeologist: 

“Do train your powers of obser- 
vation. A case has recently been 
reported of a Coulsdon man who had 
for five years been using a palzolithic 
cooking-pot to protect his early rhubarb. 

Do use common sense in choosing 
research sites. The keenest group, with 
the most scientific instruments, is only 
wasting time if it elects to dig up the 
civic centre of a New Town. It is wise 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
NOTES AND NEWS 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


to concentrate on one type of site—say 
pit bottoms, which offer the additional 
advantage of having had two thousand 
feet of digging done before you start. 

Don’t waste the time of busy 
museum curators unless you are pretty 
sure of a genuine find. Last year the 
National Museum of Wales had over 
two hundred telephone calls about 
supposed dinosaur skeletons alone. 

Don’t start excavating cists, barrows 
or cairns unless you have time to finish 
the job. Farmers and landowners are 
usually indulgent enough if you can 
actually show them an _ embalmed 
Pictish king or a Roman fort in good 
repair: a mere heap of sods and a few 
wind-blown sandwich papers alienate 
their sympathies and do archxology a 
disservice.” 


News in Brief 

@ An “Animal, Vegetable or Mineral?” 
evening formed part of the Tenth 
Birthday celebrations of the West 
Wrangling A.S. last Thursday. The 
challengers were Mr. and Mrs. Purvey, 
“Antiques,” High Street, who beat the 
panel; their chief triumph was the 
experts’ complete failure to identify a 
fine hansom-cab axle. 

® North Acton A.S. are to consider 
whether to substitute a system of 
payment at the door for their erstwhile 
practice of taking up a collection. They 
are getting too many Roman coins. 

@ When a masked raider entered the 
sub-post office at Arstwith Holby, 
Hants., the sub-postmaster was using a 
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slack moment to classify his per- 
forated stone axe collection. He glanced 
up with a heavy specimen in his hand 
and the intruder took to his heels. 

@ Will the reader who left a rude altar 
at the Editor’s private address on the 
evening of September 1 please call and 
collect it? It is of no monetary and little 
antiquarian value, and is a nuisance to 
the tradesmen. 


Can You Help? 

Major Clive Wype, of “Maiden 
Castle,” Gas Street, Stickford Haven, 
sends this photograph of an object dis- 
covered in his garden while digging a 





celery trench. Will readers who think 
they can identify it please communicate 
with Major Wype direct? His own 
theories are that it may be (a) an early 
Saxon military helmet, (6) a blowpipe 
used for the dispatch of many darts 
simultaneously, or (c) some early form 
of trench periscope (but no lens or 
mirror was found). 


Answers to Correspondents 


A.E.G. (Broadstairs). From your 
description it certainly appears to be 
a knocking stone, though it would 
be unwise to knock it and see, in 
case it isn’t. Why not label it “ Very 
old steatite fragment with blunted 
conical butt’? 

Morag (Lossiemouth). Thank you for 
sending the cork model of the 
Crosier of St. Fillan of Glendochart, 
a beautiful relic, as you so rightly 
say, of early Christian times. We 
pass on to readers your suggestion 
that there should be season tickets 
for museums. 

H.B. (St. Albans). The accepted 
spelling is now “ Cassivelaunus.” 
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He Has Seventy-Three Now 


By A. 


URBRIGHT was digging a hole; 

Cranmer, in a deck-chair under a 

small apple tree, was watching 
him. ‘The sun beat down on Cranmer’s 
tree and Purbright’s naked back. 

“TI am interested by the nation-wide 
interest in archeology,” said Cranmer. 

Purbright lifted a spadeful of earth 
and placed it in a scarlet-and-yellow 
wheelbarrow. “Archzology,” he said 
with scorn. “The digging of in- 
quisitive holes. A passing craze.” 

“I suppose,” said Cranmer, “that 
this interest of mine is what sets me so 
very, very far apart. ‘The nation is 
interested in archeology. I am interested 
in the nation’s interest.” 

Purbright grunted. He got down into 
his hole ane tried to dig from inside it. 
The hole was not big enough. He got 
out again. 

“What is not realized,” said Cranmer, 
“is that we have two responsibilities. 
It is not enough that we should dig up 
the refuse of the past and report to the 
B.B.C. that we are ready, for a small 
sum, to demonstrate its historical 
implications and wxsthetic merits to the 
rest of the nation. We must remember 
also that we are all of us incessantly 
manufacturing posterity’s archeology 
——” He broke off. Purbright’s right 
foot was up at ground level. His left 
foot was deep in the hole with the blade 
of the spade. He looked twisted. 

“Why don’t you make the hole larger, 
so that you can get down in there with 
it?” Cranmer asked. 

“T refuse to dig a hole larger than I 
have to,”’ said Purbright. He saw a 


small white thin object in the bottom 
of the hole, and put it in his pocket. 
Cranmer started off again. “It is our 
duty,” he said, “not to make things 
difficult for the archxologists of the 
future. My Uncle Salem, for instance, 


BARTON 


refuses to sign or date anything. He 
makes pots that are strangely un- 
influenced by known art forms. His 
porridge bowls, with their slim fluted 
stems and mock-rocky interiors——”’ 

“IT once saw one,” said Purbright. 
He lifted a spadeful. “Dear heaven,” 
he said. “To dig holes to find a piece 
of that.” 

“*Tn three thousand years,’ I tell my 
old uncle, ‘your bowl will be four, 
perhaps five, fragile shards. One of 
these shards will be reposing on a 
revolving stand before a_ television 
camera. The M. Wheeler of that day 
will pick it up and turn it about in 
photogenic fingers; and neither he nor 
his colleagues will be able to make head 
or tail of it. ‘Nought out of three,’ 
G. Daniel’s ultimate successor will say 
with roguish urbanity; and will go 
on to comfort the panel by saying that 
no one else has ever been able to make 
anything of it either.” 

Purbright had seen his wife approach 
with coffee. He straightened his back 
and drank. “I like listening to this man 
talk while I work,” he said. 

He got back into his hole. “But 
archxology is well known to be the 
bunk,” he said. “The big bunk.” He 
saw another small white object and 
picked it up. He began to dig. 

Purbright’s wife sat down beside 
Cranmer and opened a catalogue that 
had arrived by the late post. ‘Go on,” 
she said. “I was listening behind you.” 

“T tell my uncle,” said Cranmer, 
“that he should sign and date his work 
so that our descendants’ search of the 
past shall not be impeded.” 

“No matter what the work is like?” 

“Certainly,” said Cranmer with 
austerity. “Whatever the truth we 
should record it.” 

“You do not think a little sclective 
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anonymity should be allowed to improve 
our reputation with our successors?” 

“With truth,” said Cranmer, a faint 
boom entering his voice, “one should 
never be selective.” 

“T have here,” said Purbright’s wife, 
“a catalogue of garden ornaments. I 
shall read them out and you shall make 
your choice. Owl (Large),” she said. 
“Owl (Midget), Pigeon (Cooing).” 

“Owl (Midget),” said Cranmer. 

“ Bird-baths,” said Purbright’s wife. 
“Octagon, Crinkly or Tudorette?” 

Cranmer put his head into his hands. 
“Crinkly,” he said. 

“Figures,” said Purbright’s wife. 
“Fishing Boy, Mona Holding Bird- 
bath (she costs £5 Ils. 3d.), Faun, 
Dinah with Fawn, Cuddly Kid (Wee), 
Cuddly Kid (Weeest)?” 

“T’ll have Mona, and damn the 
expense. Which kind of fawn is 
Dinah . . .?” 

“Rabbits,” said Purbright’s wife. 
Cranmerstarted. “ Ears Down(Large),” 
she said. “Ears Up (Small), Bunchy, 
Paws Akimbo, Littly?” 

“Bunchy,” said Cranmer, with an 
attempt at sturdiness. 

“Gnomes.” 

“No gnomes,” said Cranmer, plead- 
ing firmly. He removed his hands from 
his face. 

“Gnomes,” said Purbright’s wife 
inexorably. “Gnome with Hammer, 
Crouching Gnome, Gnome Fishing 
(Happy), Gnome Fishing (Sad), 
Gnome.” 

“Gnome,” said Cranmer quickly. 
“And that’s all. My garden’s full.” 

“Miscellaneous,” said Purbright’s 
wife. “ ‘Tortoise, Toadstool, Toadstool 
(Tilted, Thissaway), Toadstool (Tilted, 
Thattaway), Kiss-of-Sun Panel 1 

“ Kiss-of-sun panel?” Cranmer was 
shy and questioning. 

“You may have a kiss-of-sun panel,” 
said Purbright’s wife. “ Now,” she said. 
“In your garden you have a midget 
owl, a crinkly bird-bath, Mona with 
another bird-bath, a bunchy rabbit, a 
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gnome of unspecified appearance and 
a kiss-of-sun panel. Three thousand 
years pass. Up on to the revolving 
stand before the television camera come 
Bunchy’s right ear, Mona’s lifted little 
finger, and a gnome’s nose. 

“The M. Wheeler of that day blinks 
dismissively at them. ‘We know about 
these,’ he says. ‘ Late second millennium, 


I HAVE considered oolitic rocks 

Typical of the late Jurassic layer 

Of Little Basham. I have seen the stocks 
Formerly standing in the Market Square, 
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A.D., or early third. We find them all 
over England. But they are without 
exception undated and unsigned, and 
we have never been able to pin the 
responsibility.’ 

“*Tt is just as well,’ says the ultimate 
Daniel firmly. ‘And it is just as 
well,’ he says, gravely turning full- 
face to the camera, ‘that time breaks 
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these things gently for us.’ He raises 
his voice. ‘Let’s have the next object,’ 
he says. ‘ Let’s have it quickly. ’” 

Purbright’s wife stood up and col- 
lected the coffee cups. “You'd like to 
see Mona labelled and dated as your 
contemporary?” she asked. 

Cranmer sat submissive. 

“In the interests of Truth?” Pur- 
bright’s wife said. 

“No,” said Cranmer at last. “Nor 
Bunchy, for that matter.” 

“Thank you,” said Purbright’s wife, 
and she strode off with coffee cups and 
catalogue. 

Purbright was now fitting a wooden 
box into his hole. ‘Archzxology,” 
he said once more. “I spurn it.” 
“When I dig, I dig for a_ practical 
purpose.” 

“What were those little white 
objects?” asked Cranmer. 

Purbright’s face brightened. He 
pulled them out of his pocket. “ Bits of 
clay pipe,” he said enthusiastically. 
“Men have been gardening in my 
garden for three hundred years, some 
of them in smocks I have no doubt. 
And these are bits of the pipes they 
smoked.” He put them carefully back 
into his pocket. “1 wash them and keep 
them in an old cigar box.”” He looked 
at Cranmer, his eyes shining. “I have 
seventy-three now,” he said. 


Almost unvisited, the oddments stand 


Two reconstructions of the Sarsen Stones 


Demolished when they built the Grange, and 


one 


Albino owl shot by Sir Gervase Jones 


(Presented by his son). 


Orderly, though without apparent link, 
And annotated in a scholar’s hand 
With evanescent ink. 


And who am I to cavil at the odds 


Or grudge my sixpence? Could I make a list 


Of later emperors or early gods, 


Or play the saurian anatomist? 
Are we the ones to ridicule a range 





The thigh-bone of a dinotherium, 
Vast and detached, hangs from the roof. Below 
Are ranged the Roman coins unearthed by some 
Oblivious ploughboy fifty years ago; 
And Colonel Crashaw’s Indian butterflies 
Set off the massive marbles just above 
In which the Hittite god of war defies 
The (?) god of Love. 


The silence here inhibits speech. ‘The eyes 
Swivel unled. The air is somnolent, 
But sweetened with a smell of old surprise 

And lightly touched with local sentiment. 
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Of eager interest, who would to-day 
Have kept the Sarsen Stones, but let the Grange 
Relentlessly decay? 


We are the ignorant who cannot err, 
Who set our rest upon the common mind, 
Who think because we have Sir Mortimer 
We do not need Sir Gervase and his kind; 
Cursed by vicarious knowledge to despise 
The urge to knowledge, too assured to see 
The basic human splendour in surprise, 
To shoot the bird of wisdom as it flies, 
Albino though it be. P. M. Hupsarp 
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Autumn comes to Moscow. 



































HE belief that Rugby Football 
was intended by providence for 
the British and their Dominions 
dies hard. It has taken the French many, 
many years to kill the notion that they all 
play in berets, give wild cries of ‘A moi” 
to indicate that they are unmarked in the 
line-out, and invariably throw the ball 
backwards over their heads when 
approaching their opponents’ goal line. 
There is something shocking about the 
idea of ascrum in Prague. A brief news- 
item announcing the result of a match 
between Italy and Spain in Barcelona 
conjures up (if anyone sees it) a picture 
of flashing knives and full backs postur- 
ing in short braided jackets. The life of 
a referce in Rumania is as inconceivable 
to the average middle-aged Englishman 
as is the notion that a Siamese hooker 
can be clear about Law 15 (B) (4). 
Those who are still young enough to 
play probably have fewer illusions. The 
University teams that have toured in 
Japan and the Argentine, the Wood- 
peckers who go to Spain and Italy, the 
Llanelly men (no mean side) recently 
beaten by Rumania in Moscow—these 


























-_—~ Home and Away = A%, 


must be aware that something more than 
a good-natured chuckle is required to 
prove that rugger is a non-exportable 
commodity. ‘The Portuguese are still 
only so-so, having a morbid liking for 
soccer, and the game makes slow progress 
in Germany and Holland, but he would 
be a rash man who would bet heavily 
that none of these countries would be 
challenging Cardiff in five or ten years 
time. The Fijians are said to be 
potential world-beaters, apart from the 
fact that if they came to ‘Twickenham 
they would all be dead of cold before 
half-time. As for the Russians, assuming 
they were intrigued by the operations of 
Rumania, Llanelly and Czechoslovakia 
in Moscow, I confess that my blood runs 
cold at the thought of a pack recruited 
from clubs in Uzbek and Kazakhstan. 
All this leads up to the thought that a 
time of tough decisions scems to lie 
ahead of the International Rugby 
Football Board. All over the world the 
countries that have taken up Rugby 
Football play it as we play it. Our rules 


are their rules. The publications of the 
Rugby 


Football Union are eagerly 
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translated into Spanish and Siamese. 
“Al hooker,” announces the Argentine 
version of a R.F.U. booklet explaining 
the laws of the game, “‘no se le permite 
levantar ambos pies del suelo simul- 
taneamente.” ‘That is clear enough, and 
forms a bond between our two countries. 
(“ Scrums volantes” is another Spanish 
phrase, which I prefer on the whole to 
our “loose”; but I am more dubious 
about the rendering of “common-or- 
garden” as “‘vulgares y silvestres.”’) So 
closely wedded to the British game are 
the Argentines that they do not hesitate 
to adopt our “knock-on” and “ off-side” 
straight, while “pase forward” and even 
“puntapié” are readily recognizable. 
The Siamese for “line-out,” while we 
are on the subject, is 


wv ' 
Tuend LuAsUnNY 


an interesting word, which gives a much 
clearer picture of the procedure than the 
English equivalent, though the marking 
is a little slovenly and the scrum-half 
could with advantage stand a_ shade 
farther back. Even so, the translator is 
careful to put “Line-Out” in brackets 
after it, as though to stress Thailand’s 
devotion to the British way of life. 
How long is it going to be, though, 
before serious divergencies begin to 
creep into the methods of play in 
different countries? At present the Laws 
of the game are those “promulgated” 
by the International Board, and this 
Board consists of two representatives 
each from the (English) Rugby Union, 
and the Welsh, Scottish and Irish Rugby 
Unions, and one each from the New 
Zealand, Australian and South African 
Unions. It is astonishing enough that 
the Dominions still accept their inferior 
representation on a Board which lays 
down laws which “shall be binding and 


Continued on page 365 
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THOUGHTS FROM THE TOUCHLINE—I 


It’s curious that the only fellow whose Rugger playing is officially commemorated is William Webb Ellis, who was the first 
man to “show a fine disregard for the rules” by picking up the ball and running with it: 


Fes on 








/ 
/ 
I wonder why there isn’t a similar memorial to the first man or the first man to show a still finer disregard by tackling 
to show an equally fine disregard for the rules by tackling him before he ever got it 
an opponent after he'd got rid of the ball 
or the first man to show a finer dis- or the first man to show etc. by or the first man to show etc. by 
regard still by wearing shin-pads turning up to play in an array of wearing shorts when everyone else 
; colours intended to terrorize the zeas still in knickerbockers 
opposition 


ew Oe WE ee rogk, Ar 





or the first set of forzards to show etc. by going into the scrum like a battering or the first hooker to show etc. by 
ram lifting his foot so high in the scrum 


that the referee couldn't see that it 
wasn't safely on the ground 





or the first outside to show etc, by or, at all events, the first man to show an entire disregard for everything and every- 
lying on the ground groaning for five one by incessant cries throughout the game of ‘‘For heaven's sake pass, you ass,” 


minutes in order to rest his forwards and “Get the ball out, forwards, can’t vou!” 
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THOUGHTS FROM THE TOUCHLINE—II 


I can remember the time when the traditional ceremony of changing the shorts 
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. more and more casually —and it 
may casily happen that, in the... 





As time has gone on, however, people have tended to treat this, like so many other 


similar traditions .. . 





. not very distant future... ... it will become... . . quite impossible... 


a aon 


. . to get anybody to pay any attention to it at all! 
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matches 


uniformly observed in all 
played in the Home Counties or in the 
Dominions or in which players there- 
from take part” (with the exception of 
a few permitted variations in Australia 
and New Zealand). No doubt the 
Board’s by-law, which says that no 
alteration in the by-laws of the Board 
(which include the constitution of the 
Board) shall be made unless carried by 
a majority of at least two-thirds of the 
representatives present, makes it diffi- 
cult for the Dominions to press their 
claims with much hope of success. But, 
leaving the Dominions’ troubles aside 
for the moment, what of France? Does 
she desire no representation on a Board 
that settles the rules under which her 
International matches are played? What 


HADN’T the weight for a forward, 
I] hadn’t the speed for a wing; 

Deprived of my glasses, I 
Fumbled my passes—my 
Housemaster urged-me to bring 
More effort to bear: but his comments 
(Though frequent, persuasive and firm) 
Were useless. We both 
Were increasingly loth 
To face a new Michaelmas term 
And the old unavoidable problems 
That always arise if a boy 
Is forced to endure 
A game he is sure 
He could never remotely enjoy. 


But now how I wish I had listened 
To the lucid suggestions he made, 
And practised like mad, 

When a pliable lad, 


of Italy, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain, when they reach 
the point (not far off in Ru- 
mania’s case at any rate) of 
challenging England or Wales? 
Are they to have seats on the 
Board? Or are they to be cold- 
shouldered and thus encouraged 
to form their own  split-away 
Board, with gradually widening 
differences in the rules, which 
will automatically rule out even 
club matches between _ their 
countries and ours? 

The International Board faces, 
as has been said, some difficult 
decisions. On the one hand the 
newer Rugby-playing countries ought 
to be helped, encouraged and guided in 
every possible way—and that cannot be 
done indefinitely by dictation. On the 
other, it is our game, and we don’t want 
to be outvoted on material points by 
a cloud of reforming mid-Europeans. 
Look what the Americans did to the 
game when they took it away and 
started making it manly. 

Perhaps it will ultimately be 
possible to form a really inter- 
national International Board, 
with a basis of agreed laws, or 
fundamental principles, _ that 
can only be altered by a one 
hundred per cent vote of all 
the members. There would 
still be a nice number of minor 


Converted 


Until I could feel I had played 

Enough of the game to instruct 
me 

In standards that seem to obtain 

In clubs of to-day 

Which (at home and away) 

Find it essential to train 

Far less for the physical effort 

Of playing, as laymen might think, 

Than for energy spent 

When, on revelry bent, 

They gather to sing and to drink! 


I haven’t the stamina (sorry 

To say) for a rugger club binge- 
The sort of affair 

That induces despair 

In outsiders, or maybe a twinge 
Of regret that they are not entitled 
To join in the outings to France 
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details of law that could be happily 
argued about, amended and re-amended 
on a two-thirds majority rule. If South 
Africa, Spain, Portugal, Japan, Turkey, 
Greece, Russia (two representatives), 
Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Siam, Italy, 
France and Rumania wanted the scrum- 
half to stand forty-eight inches from the 
scrum when putting the ball in, instead 
of one yard, why, then the Rugby 
Union, together with the Welsh and 
Irish representatives, might gracefully 
accept the inevitable. The Scottish 
Rugby Union would almost certainly 
cancel all its international fixtures for the 
next two years, but that would have to 
be bravely borne. The fixture card is 
in any case going to get seriously 
congested. 

These developments are, however, 
still in the future. We have to beat the 
Australians at Twickenham on Feb- 
ruary 5 before we can safely turn our 
attention to the threat from the Balkans 
H. F. Evwis 


and places cast. 





And similar places 

Where rugger men’s faces 

Are seen in a sort of a trance 
Whenever the word “international ” 
Is used to provide the excuse 

For members to spend 

An exotic week-end 

Away from their wives, on the loose. 


To-morrow, however, I'll practise 

By spending the night in a pub, 

Going on to rehearse 

The unsavoury verse 

I must learn if I’m joining a club: 

Then, when I've trained like a 

trojan, 

My membership’s sure to go through 

If the number is small 

Who play rugger at all, 

It won’t worry me. Would it you? 
ANTHONY BRODE 
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Hunting, in Spain, Syria and 
Bond Street 


By RICHARD 


HE Duke of Windsor “never 

wavered in his loyalty” (says the 

British Government in the new 
volume of Documents On German 
Foreign Policy, 1918-1945), when in 
Portugal, after the fall of France in 1940, 
German agents tried to persuade him 
not to go to the Bahamas for his job of 
being Governor. 

“Stick around,” the agents said, 
probably in guttural accents and out of 
the corners of their mouths. “ Don’t go 
to the Bahamas. England will be 
needing you and the Duchess very soon, 
to be King and Queen.” 

Nobody doubts that the Duke “ never 
wavered in his loyalty.” But the 
German agent who cabled Berlin 
expressed it differently. He said the 
Duke was “completely enmeshed in 
conventional ways of thinking.” 

Talk about being completely en- 
meshed in conventional ways of thinking 

. . not the least ridiculous item of that 
1940 Phillips Oppenheim episode was 
the Spanish stooge’s plan to lure the 
Duke back from Portugal into Spain im 


July for a hunting expedition. 
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It is a splendid hangover from 
Bourbon diplomacy, this idea that top- 
most brass, at whatever stage of war, 
crisis and disaster their country may be 
in, and at any time of the year, can be 
lured across frontiers, lulled into a false 
sense of practically everything, and 
made to listen to snaky proposals so 
long as it’s done on a hunting expedition. 

It flatters me to remember how I had 
a gazelle-hunt put on for me in the 
Syrian desert by a Bedouin prince in 
September 1941. He thought I was 
Winston Churchill’s son, though I 
didn’t know that at the time. He 
thought I would bring him bags of 
sovereigns. I didn’t know that either. 
Let me go back and tell the story in my 
own words, omitting no detail, however 
absurd. 

As one having some experience of 
advertising and journalism, I had, in 
April 1941, been made a Crosse and 
Blackwell captain and, with no inter- 
vening military training, sent out to 
Cairo. Came the turfing of the Vichy 
French out of Syria and Lebanon, and 
I went up to Beirut. I had acquired an 
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“operational” boss in Jerusalem. He 
had told me that my job up there was to 
“swan about, keep an eye on things, 
tell the Free French as little as possible, 
and make the Arabs bob down.” He 
gave me a large American -civilian car, 
an Arab civilian chauffeur, Army petrol 
facilities, a charming Lebanese right- 
hand Man Friday called Daoud, and 
orders to find myself a decent flat in 
Beirut. I was also to report my activities, 
and anybody else’s who seemed to 
matter, down to Jerusalem, copy to 
Cairo, weekly by bag. 

Our Information people had come 
rushing into Syria behind the Allied 
armies too. With brush and paste they 
had covered acres of wall and hoarding 
with posters showing a particular photo- 
graph of Winston Churchill that was 
extraordinarily like a photograph I 
carried about with me of my ten-month- 
old son. I remember, in the Jardin des 
Familles in Damascus, drinking arak 
with Daoud and an Arab editor, and 
producing this photograph of my son 
and holding it up against one of the 
posters of Churchill. 

I now reckon that my false identity 
was at that moment established and the 
story started. ‘This bou/cvardier English- 
man, himself Churchillian in face and 
shape and talking Churchillian French, 
with money to spend on arak for editors, 
with a flat in Beirut and a car and a 
chauffeur and plenty of time, he was 
Winston Churchill’s son even though 


a 


he called himself Captain Usborne on 
his Identity Card.* I never knew how 
much Daoud believed or encouraged 
this Winston-Churchill’s-son nonsense 
that dogged me for the next two and a 
half years. We laughed about it a lot 
together. It is possible that he laughed 
about it much less when alone. 

Daoud presented me to the Bedouin 
prince at a bal in the Omayad Hotel in 
Damascus. The prince and his entour- 
age were in Arab dress, and they were 
sitting on the side of the dance floor 
drinking, from cups, what I took to be 
coffee. It was, in fact, whisky. The 
prince motioned to me to sit with him. 
I had mouthed the first few salaam 
aleikum sentences, but that shot my 
Arabic bolt. The prince’s French was 
worse than mine, and he spoke no 
apparent English. We stumbled through 
a few remarks about his pleasure at 
being at an Allied bal (it was in aid of 
Lady Spears’s Ambulance Group, | 
think), and my pleasure at meeting a 
direct descendant of a warrior illus- 
trated by Eric Kennington in Lawrence's 
Seven Pillars, and his desire to welcome 
me in the desert among his tribe, and my 
desire only to be asked... Then the 
prince, a handsome young smoothie, 
bowed his excuses to me for the moment 
and talked with Daoud in Arabic. I 

* J. “Who was himself Sir Walter Turner 
Monckstone, a lawyer from Kent... [We] 
assume a cover name is involved me 


Report from Madrid to Berlin by Schellen- 
burg of the Gestapo 
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took a sip from a proffered cup and went 
off to dance with an editor’s daughter. 

An hour or so later Daoud told me 
that the prince was inviting me to come 
out for a gazelle-shoot on Sunday. 
Sunday was my free day, so I went over 
and said Yes, without referring to 
G.I. (Tribes) Ninth Army, the Free 
French, the Spears Mission, the Con- 
sulate, Field Security or the Cabinet. 

On Sunday I drove out at 4 a.m. into 
the desert east of Damascus with Daoud, 
had a fine gazelle-shoot, followed by a 
fine lunch on carpets under awnings, 
followed by an Arabic poem recited in 
my honour by one of the prince’s small 
sons (aged six, and rodded up with a 
real revolver with real ammo.), followed 
by a drive back to Damascus, followed 
by exhausted collapse and a five-hour 
sleep at my hotel. 

The prince, I was told, came to call 
on me that evening: but hearing that I 
was sleeping he left his card. I hastened 
round to the Omayad, where the prince 
was staying, and since he was out, left 
messages of regret and thanks. .And 
early next morning I drove back to 
Beirut. 

I had the explanation from our 
Consulate in Damascus later. ‘The Free 
French had been complaining of this 
“so-called Captain Lord Arblon,” 
believed to be in fact the British Prime 
Minister’s son, going off and shooting 
gazelle with a Bedouin leader without 
asking their permission. ‘The prince, 
the Consulate assured me, certainly 





believed I was Churchill’s son, and if at 
lunch I had let the conversation go the 
way he wanted it he would probably 
have spoken of gold—bags of it— 
sovereigns . . . and other British com- 
forts traditionally provided by one Ally 
to a powerful native ruler in order to 
turn him against the other Ally. The 
cosy belief of those who liked their 
history complicated (and what Arab 
does not?) was that if the Allies won the 
war, Britain proposed to annex Syria 
and Lebanon into the Empire and send 
France and her Mandate packing. 

I next met the prince on New Year’s 
Eve at his hotel in Park Lane in 1947. 
I had seen a paragraph about his being 
in London, en route for New York, in 
the Evening Standard’s “ Londoner’s 
Diary.” I walked across to his hotel 
after the office to wish him the com- 
pliments of the season and, if his French 
or English had improved, to have a 
laugh with him about the Winston- 
Churchill’s-son business. I had with 
me, typed, a note in French saying: 

“Excellency, six years ago you most 
kindly entertained me to a gazelle-hunt 
in the desert. Now I see that you are in 





London. If you remember me (or 
Winston Churchill’s son, as a lot of 
foolish people seemed flatteringly to 
think I was) I hope you will do me the 
honour of lunching with me before you 
leave London. If you are in I will 
wait downstairs for an answer to this 
note. Yours sincerely Richard 
Usborne (ex-Captain)”’. 

The message came down that the 
prince remembered me well, and would 
I go up? There he was, dressed in 
western fashion now, with shoes as 
sharp as pins, still speaking very bad 
French, but, he informed me with a 
smile, now learning English a little. 
He wanted me to meet his three 
delightful English teachers. 

From the bathroom, where they had 
been titivating, came three blonde Bond 
Street bombshells. One, Gladys, the 
prince informed me, had been found by 
the hotel to teach him English, and 
Florence and Heléne were her friends. 
Florence, who was three parts sober, 
told me pretty sharply that if I wanted 
to give Freddy (prince of the desert, 
son-in-law—but who wasn’t?—of Ibn 
Saud, a three-Cadillac man even in 
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1941 . . . Freddy!) lunch to-morrow I 
couldn’t. Freddy was taking her and her 
friends shopping in Bond Street to- 
morrow morning, and that would keep 
him tied up till he had to go to the 
airport. 

As I shook hands with the prince in 
the hallway of his suite he said “You 
will tell your father of this?” He was 
either completely enmeshed in con- 
ventional ways of thinking, or he was 
pulling my leg. It was too dark to see 
his expression. Inscrutable, perhaps. 
I wondered, dangerously, what the 
Arabic might be for “You must come 
down to Chartwell for the pheasants.” 

But an argument was breaking out in 
the room behind him, and Prince 
Freddy had to return to his other guests. 


& & 


“MU Secretary Resigns.—Mrs. Laura 
Fairclough has been presented with a solid 
silver tea-set from members of the Mothers’ 
Union in the diocese, to mark her resignation 
from the diocesan secretaryship. She will 
now devote more time to repairing fine 
china.””—Church Times 


Don’t get it. 
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“Oh, very well then—heads it’s for the gas meter.” 
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From the Ridiculous to the Subliminal 


N view of the fact that we long ago 

turned the world deliberately into 

a hoarding I find it difficult to 
understand why the threat of subliminal 
advertising should inspire quite such 
perturbation. Let us keep our heads 
over this at all costs, squarely facing 
the state of things as it is at present 
before we wail about the future. 

What, for example, is a_ building 
to-day but a cunning arrangement of 
planes for the display of celebrated 
nonentities pretending in photos to 
consume the same old humdrum 
products that we have on our own little 
simple kitchen shelves? ee 
Why, I ask you, are there trains, if not 
to encourage us to deliberate about 
our choice of life insurance and daily 
bread from Euston to Lime Street or 
back? Who can believe any longer that 
main roads are for joining towns to- 
gether with, and not simply for keeping 
two endless rows of neo-McKnight 
Kauffer designs apart by means of? 
Need there be news too in a newspaper? 
Do you really think escalators would 
continue to have a purpose, stripped of 
flanking calves? Since flying-machines 
forsook their original function (the 
writing of Ear More EVERYTHING in 
smoke) they have lost touch with the 
common man, because he certainly 
can’t afford to fly in them, even as far 
as Glasgow: if I’m any judge they'll 
soon be subliminal themselves, not to 
say obsolete. How would you have 
managed to keep track of the Sweep 
all these years jovisn seretary if Radio 
Firean had never been invented? Or, 
to branch off for a moment on a new 
and partially confusing tack, what would 
Mrs. America know of Wolfgang A. 
Mozart if it weren’t for canned beer and 
toothpaste, or vice versa? 

Returning to the main theme, there 
is now hardly anything on earth entirely 
untouched by the enriching hand of 
advertising, from the bottoms of the 
tip-up seats in taxis to the base of the 
Great Pyramid, from theatre pro- 
grammes to a certain seedy brick wall | 
know of in the north of England on 
which tarred capital letters recommend 
the passer-by to open a second front 
now. ‘The world has finally been made 
safe for the publicity man, and since 
he is free to tempt and beguile us 


By ALEX ATKINSON 
through the medium of all things 
visible, I see no earthly reason why he 
should not also muscle in on the m- 
visible. If our civilization is not to 
crumble into confusion and despair it is 
absolutely vital that we should be kept 
informed, sleeping and waking, reading 
and viewing, young and old, aware and 
unaware, alive and even dead, of all that 
is New! or Free! or DirreReENtT! or 
Smootu! in soap and fags and cake and 
cars and custard. 

For the benefit of those who have 
just come in, the subliminal advertising 
technique otism secretary Consists of the 
momentary flashing of a slogan on the 
screen at intervals during a film or 
television show: the flashes will be so 
quick as to be invisible, but it has been 
proved that their message will get across 
just the same, so that an audience which 
has sat enthralled through, say, Around 
the World in Eighty Days might easily 
leave the cinema murmuring “ Middles- 
brough is the only place for my next 
summer holiday,” without ever knowing 
why: and this is probably the greatest 
single step forward we have taken since 
the introduction of the solid rubber 
tyre, not to mention the Chinese water 
torture. 

For myself, I would not have deigned 
to exercise my mind over what is, after 
all, merely a logical development in the 
march of human progress were it not 
for the fact that I have been able in my 
wisdom to see a little further forward 
still, to the time poo teirsen er. when this 
splendid new offspring of technological 
ingenuity will be used for cultural 
purposes. It is this aspect of the matter 
which holds my interest, and I will 
indicate briefly how I believe the thing 
will work. 

Let us suppose that an audiene, 
twenty years from now, is_ sitting 
enthralled in an air-conditioned wide- 
screen tclecinema watching a 90-minute 
feature consisting of thirty separate 
3-minute advertising films joined to- 
gether to make one long ghastly drool 
of glorious blathering muck, in colour. 
They are having a splendid time. They 
have waited for this, the main attraction, 
all through a couple of trailers for next 
week’s ads, a second feature entitled 
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“Public Relations as a Religion,’ and 
a cartoon film about how to choose the 
most best product from seven equally 
finest. ‘They are revelling in this latest 
Festival award winner, the combined 
work of all their favourite copywriters; 
but even as they jot down the names of 
detergents in the dark and hum the 
newest jingles, little do they know that 
they are being got at. Culture is seeping 
in all unbeknownst, one split-second 
flash every five minutes, unnoticed but 
unconsciously remembered: they are 
also watching Othello! 

It will be a beginning, you understand. 
Who knows what vague memories will 
be jorticn secretary Stirred? — what dusty 
books lugged down from mousy attics 
that same night?—what tentative steps 
taken back along the road to unprogress? 

what adolescents taught to spell out 
c-a-t in guilty whispers?—what faint 
hope arise? 

Incidentally, to get right down to it, 
in the event of any further Cabinet 
changes being mooted, would you have 
some little suggestion to make yourself? 





“To tell you the truth, old chap, she 
never had much of a shape to begin with.” 
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Beethoven and his Critics. 
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In the City 
School Sports 


LL last week the stations were full 
of boys and girls with shining 
morning faces and anxious near-tearful 
parents. There was a shortage of 
comics at the bookstalls, a run on chocs 
at the buffets. More children were going 
away to boarding school than ever before. 
A banker friend—naturally I do not 
bank with him—has been telling me 
something about what he calls the prep- 
school lark. He is visited regularly, 
it seems, by middle-aged men with pro- 
positions: they want to borrow a little 
money to finance their first steps in 
private enterprise. ‘Their prospects are 
good—so good that even Bank Rate at 
7%, does not alarm them. They have 
excellent premises (“Brinksome,” a 
rambling mansion acquired at a knock- 
down price), a pass degree, a dozen or 
so youngish men and women eager to 
become assistant masters and mistresses, 
a matron (the promoter’s wife) and a 
long list of intending pupils. ‘They 
believe that two years of hard graft will 
see the new school on its feet, and that 
thereafter the scheme will show hand- 
some profits. 

The boom in independent and 
commercial education (to borrow the 
terminology of TV) has a number of 
explanations. There is the “bulge” in 
our child population, there is creeping 
inflation, there is the chronic shortage 
of domestic servants. ‘Thousands of 
middle-class parents who are unable to 
get their children into grammar schools 
turn up their noses at the secondary 
modern, and opt for the expensive and 
sometimes dubious status of private 
education. Thousands more decide 
that the shrinking pound is not worth 
saving and that their children might as 
well enjoy their legacies now rather 
than later. And many more, harassed 
to distraction by household chores and 
responsibilities, decide that the com- 
munal nannies of the prep schools are 
a godsend. The private schools enable 
Britain to pool its domestic labour. 

What the Ministry of Education 
thinks about these new establishments 
the new Lord President of the Council 
hasn’t revealed. Some of them are 
grossly inefficient, understaffed by 





people without training or qualifications. 
Inspection is farcical: if the school can 
count an adequate number of wash- 
basins per hundred pupils and measure 
an adequate number of inches between 
dormitory beds it is likely to get the 
Ministry’s blessing. 

Let me make it clear that these 
strictures apply only to the educational 
bucket-shops. Most private schools, 
like the public schools—and like the 
parents of their fortunate pupils—are 
having the dickens of a job to make 
ends meet. Since 1939 fees have 
doubled, and inflation over the past 
two years has pushed up the cost of 
five years’ schooling by about £300. 
Parents finance their children’s educa- 
tion in various ways—out of income, 
out of capital and through covenant or 
hire-purchase arrangements, but very 
few have been able to budget for the 
recent sharp rise in fees, and as a result 
envisaged financial difficulty has 
developed into acute hardship. 
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In the Country 


Random Harvest 

HAVE just walked down to the 

beach. Of course Jack Trafford was 
already there. The tides are running 
high; there is a west wind too. I dare say 
he’d been waiting since dawn. He 
seemed cold and desperate, a hungry 
look in his hungry eye as he occasionally 
scanned the bay with his field glasses. 

Poor Trafford . . . he’s only a shadow 
of himself now. But I remember him 
as a young man fourteen years ago. 
Then, he’d just married and was one 
of the most go-ahead farmers around. 
Now he’s nothing less than an addict, 
utterly worn out. No man has ever been 
so besotted by his mistress as Trafford 
is; she’ll never release him. As his wife 
says, the sea’s a bitch. 

His downfall occurred when he 
volunteered to become a coast watcher, 
along the time an Invasion was expected. 
Though who could have tackled this 
coast, nobody bothered to tell us. 
Anyhow, for three years Trafford sat in 


a hut perched on the cliffs and watched 
It was very boring. 
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the tides. He slept 


Since the beginning of January, 1956, 
annual fees at Rugby and Oundle have 
gone up by £60, at Cheltenham and 
Marlborough by £50, at Eton, Harrow 
and Charterhouse by £40- £45. And 
sooner rather than later the older 
schools, most of them dreadfully out-of- 
date in matters of heating, lighting, 
plumbing and space utilization, will 
have to embark on expensive schemes 
of rebuilding and re-equipment. 

The boom in prep and public school 
education has been encouraged by 
inflation and, oddly enough, by the 
post-war redistribution of the national 
income, but the bubble can easily be 
pricked. Five years of steadily stiffening 
fees and an inevitable diminution in the 
“bulge” would put even the most 
handsomely endowed schools in queer 
street. 

It will be ironical if it happens to be 
a Socialist Government that is called 
upon to launch the rescue operation. 

MaMMON 


most of the time. But one day, soon 
after the landings at Normandy, 
Trafford woke up to see innumerable 
crates bobbing about the bay. ‘Two 
Liberty ships had collided and sunk. 
An autumn tide and a west wind had 
done the rest. Within an hour the 
shore was littered. The sea had been 
profligate. ‘Trafford felt like Aladdin. 
Every wave dumped another box at his 
feet. There were tens of thousands of 
cigarettes in waterproof tins; barrels of 
beer; mountains of canned candy; 
besides lard, typewriters, coffee, fire 
lighters and a couple of thousand 
jerrycans of petrol—at a time when 
cigarettes were scarce and petrol was 
rationed . Trafford was enthralled 
for life. 

He has followed every tide since that 
day. Fourteen years of beachcombing. 
His farm, neglected, was sold by his 
creditors five years ago. His wife, also 
neglected, has nothing she can sell. 
Their only property is a small van which 
Trafford drives down to the sea twice 
a day just in case she should relent 
again and be as generous as she was .. . 

She’s a bitch. It would be kind of 
her to give him nothing. But to main- 
tain the tyranny she'll yield just 
occasionally. One tide last week 
produced a couple of bales of raw 
rubber. Trafford sold it as salvage for 
£8. That will ensure his devotion for 
months to come. ‘The poor man is 
besotted. The look of hatred in his eye 
as he stares at her confirms it. 

RonaLD DUNCAN 
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Toxteth and Mount Carmel 


Viscount Samuel. John Bowle: Gollancz, 
30/- 


OW remote seem the days of 
H the philosopher-statesman and 

how extraordinary that this 
biography of the last of the breed, whose 
first parliamentary candidature received 
the endorsement of Mr. Gladstone, 
should precede, let us hope by many 
years, his obituary notice. In his self- 
imposed task Mr. John Edward Bowle 
has had the co-operation both of Lord 
Samuel himself and of his nearest and 
dearest; Lord Samuel, whose eyes are 
undimmed and have kept their twinkle, 
may have been generous in the docu- 
ments he has handed over but reserved 
for his own use the scissors and blue 
pencil. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that his own memoirs make livelier and 
more attractive reading. 

The great enigma of Lord Samuel’s 
life is his devotion to Palestine. Born, 
brought up in, and married into the 
small circle of the old Jewish families 
in England, orthodox in religion but 
assimilationist in their pursuits, his 
reaction to Zionism might have been 
expected to conform to that of his 
cousin, Edwin Montagu, who said to 
Lloyd George “All my life I have been 
trying to get out of the ghetto. You 
want to force me back there.” After 
all, these eighteenth-century Jewish 
immigrants, though few in number, had 
succeeded in establishing themselves in 
Britain on a far less precarious basis than 
their race had ever known in modern 
times. Commercially prosperous and 
enjoying religious toleration, with the 
universities, Parliament and the liberal 
professions open to them, they had 
found a true fatherland in Britain and 
were sensitive (perhaps rather over- 
sensitive) to the suggestion of divided 
loyalties which the establishment of a 
Jewish state could imply. Not so 
Herbert Samuel. Mr. Bowle prints in 
full for the first time the lengthy 
memorandum which Samuel circulated 
to the Cabinet as early as March 1915 
urging the establishment of a British 
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Protectorate over Palestine as a fore- 
runner of the autonomous Jewish state 
which he foresaw. Though its optimis- 
tic conclusions have not all been borne 
out this masterly document appealed to 
the business sense of most of Samuel’s 
colleagues (Lord Fisher was a surprising 
supporter) and it helped to pave the 
way for the Balfour Declaration two 
years later. Asquith commented “It 
reads almost like a new edition of 





‘Tancred’ . . . it is a curious illustration 
of Dizzy’s favourite maxim that ‘race 
is everything’ to find this almost lyrical 
outburst proceeding from the well- 
ordered and methodical brain of H.S.” 
—especially, he might have added, from 
one who for most of his active life has 
been domiciled in Porchester Terrace, 
Bayswater. 

Mr. Bowle deals fully and sympathet- 
ically with his tenure of office as the 
first High Commissioner for Palestine, 
and it is agreeable to see in Israel to-day 
that much of Samuel’s work has lasted. 
If he had been allowed to stay on in 
Palestine as a private individual, as he 
wished, he would have missed the Coal 
Commission, mediation in the General 
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Strike, the leadership of the Liberal 
Party and a further spell of office in the 
National Government. On the other 
hand he would have had more time for 
philosophy and would have escaped 
involvement in the unedifying squabbles 
that marked the death-throes of the 
Liberal Party. In retrospect he seems 
to have had the time to fashion his 
philosophic thinking to a nicety and to 
give to the public on the air and in 
literature the ripe fruits of his intellec- 
tual harvest. Certainly if he had not 
been quicker off the mark than Mr. 
Baldwin in getting to Buckingham 
Palace on a Sunday morning in August 
1931 the National Government might 
never have been formed. 

On the Marconi case Mr. Bowle is 
concise and factual; but he might well 
have stressed that Samuel, who was a 
completely innocent party, would have 
been spared a great deal of painful 
mud-slinging if Asquith, showing the 
traditional Whig attitude to corruption, 
had not condoned the wretched subter- 
fuges by which his colleagues sought to 
conceal the true facts of their indis- 
cretion from the House of Commons. 
Had Asquith insisted on frankness from 
the start the Marconi case would have 
fizzled out and the row about the Indian 
Government silver purchases in which 
Stuart Samuel, Herbert’s brother, was 
painfully involved might never have 
taken place. The two combined to lay 
quite gratuitously an anti-Semitic smear 
over British politics for many years. 

Discursive though it is, this biography 
leaves many questions unanswered. 
Hopes that Lord Beaverbrook’s apparent 
monopoly of the private papers of his 
period would be broken remain un- 
fulfilled. It throws little light on the 
battle for power in the Liberal Party 
between 1916 and 1935, and it is only 
indirectly that the image of Lord 
Samuel emerges from the events in 
which he took great part. If the final 
word remains unspoken he already has 
his place in history as the man who 
campaigned beside Lloyd George but 
earned the affectionate commendation 
of Lady Violet Bonham Carter. 

H. J. D’Avicpor-GoLpsMID 
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Taine’s Notes on England. Translated by 
Edward Hyams. Thames and Hudson, 25/- 
Hippolyte Taine, a solemn but in- 

telligent observer, came to England with 
excellent introductions; his survey of our 
life in the ’sixties is sharpened by 
frequent comparisons with French con- 
ditions. He was surprised by our wealth 
and lack of thrift, and by our capacity 
for work, beef and exercise. English 
hospitality delighted him, though the 
food was deplorable; for the English 
garden, the sense of duty of the upper 
classes, the cheerful hygiene of Punch, 
and the comfort of our country houses he 
had nothing but praise. He liked the 
naturalness of English women, but their 
clothes and their enormous carnivorous 
teeth repelled him. After visiting Eton 
and Harrow he decided rather acutely 
that English education strengthened the 
mind without opening it. 

Chiefly he was shocked by drunkenness, 
prostitution and the slums; Marscilles 
had nothing on Shadwell. Mr. Hyams’ 
notes and introduction are helpful. This 
is the first translation of a social docu- 
ment too valuable to be spoilt by at least 
twenty-three printing errors. 


The Animal Game. Frank ‘Tuohy. 

Macmillan, 15/- 

In a rapid dry nonchalant manner, with 
occasional overtones of sadness and 
compassion, Mr. ‘Tuohy describes 
adroitly the tragi-comic misadventures of 
a group resident in a South American 
country where ‘the average man sleeps 
with his first woman at fourteen, and 
kisses his first girl at twenty.” His 
young English protagonist, Morris, is 
refreshingly different from the redbrick 
schoolmasters and grubby clownish dons 
who recur in first novels only too often 
lately. Generating an unfashionable 
sympathy with the human _ condition 
instead of rancour, envy and ineffectual 
dissatisfaction, he falls unrequitedly in 
love with a delinquent Europeanized 
local girl (herself slavishly obsessed by an 
impervious, brash, small-part actor of 
dubious antecedents); and, as his innate 
decency breaks through the hard shell of 
detachment that he attempts defensively 
to cultivate, is almost carried away by 
the turbulent passions that finally engulf 
all concerned, escaping personal disaster 
only by inches. Among the book’s many 
delights are the ironic sequences con- 
cerning the British expatriates who have 
chosen to impose their professional 
provincialism upon this exotic scene, 
instead of attempting to take the literary 
world by storm. J. M-R. 

A Use of Riches. J. I. M. Stewart, 

Gollancz, 12/6 

Each straight novel that Mr. Stewart 
writes takes a careful step away from the 
crime stories he produces as “ Michael 
Innes” towards the kind of subject that 
interested his hero, Henry James. 
Unfortunately the donnishness that he 


sometimes brilliantly turns to advantage 
in his “entertainments” spoils his work 
as it diverges from them. This carefully 
built tale of a painter who is believed 
killed during a heroic exploit in the war 
and is rediscovered in Italy after his 
wife has married an art-loving gentleman 
banker comes alive only when it talks 
about buildings or paintings or poetry. 
Although Mr. Stewart explores his 
characters busily, they remain illustra- 
tions of themes. 

He may succeed in tunnelling his way 
out into the kind of fiction that interests 
him as a reader. His abilities certainly 
deserve to be used in full. At present his 
pictures of real life lack the one-dimen- 
sional credibility of his fantasies. If I 
had never read anything else by him 
I should have found this novel dull. 

£ c. G. P. 


The Life and Times of Baron Hauss- 
mann. J. M. and Brian Chapman. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 25/- 

This is a useful monograph on the 
Prefect of the Seine who ran straight 
roads through the remains of mediaeval 
Paris for the greater glory and security 
of the Second Empire. It is an interesting 
psychological study; Ilaussmann was the 
kind of hysterical boaster who makes his 
boasts come true. It is also a con- 
tribution to the history of town planning; 
Haussmann’s insistence on drainage was 
as fervent as his insistence on vistas. 

The account of his climb through the 
provincial Prefectural system and of his 
relations with Louis Napoleon and _ his 
unhappy legislatures illuminates a side of 
French history that is little known in 
England except through Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman's other work. ‘The details of 
the complexities of the financing which 
made Paris the model capital and caused 
Haussmann’s fall do not submerge the 
picture of the diamanté Paris of the 
Offenbach period. There are signs that 
the book has been cut down, which is a 
pity. It might have been smoothed by 
treating some of the incidents at greater 
length. ‘The maps are inadequate. 

R. G. G. P. 


The Awakened. Zoé Oldenbourg. Trans- 
lated by Edward Hyams. Gollancz, 16/- 
Mme. Oldenbourg has now written a 

“novel of our time”: historical also in 

the sense that its period is the Nineteen- 

Thirties and the Hitler War promotes 

its climax. The basic story is of young 

love triumphing, eventually, over all 
obstacles, including parental opposition 
and filial devotion. Stéphanie is the 

Catholic teenage daughter of a German- 

Jewish Sorbonne professor (himself a 

devout convert inclining to a derivation 

of the Jansenist heresy, by which Jewish 

Christians are the Elect, since “He died 

on the Cross—for us first of all”) who 

reacts unfavourably to “ Fani’s” passion 
for an impecunious Russian exile of 

Orthodox persuasion, whose family back- 

ground is also unacceptable (“like Our 
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“And we'll put our names down for a 
flat in the new Barbican.” 


own Junkers, but without the German 
discipline and solid worth’’). The 
characters, extremely “articulate,” all 
write long letters and their dialogue is 
often reminiscent of a discussion-group 
(“Then what do you mean, you hair- 
splitter?” being an example of the lovers’ 
verbal exchanges). Even an occasional 
spark of humour might have allayed one’s 
feeling that to read the book is a duty 
imposed by its seriousness of theme and 
purpose. J. M-R 


The Greatness of Oliver Cromwell. 
Maurice Ashley. Hodder and Stoughton, 
25/- 

The Calvinists, Mr. Ashley well 
observes, believed that men could not 
earn their passage to Heaven but only 
take it once it was booked. Cromwell 
combined extravert military genius with 
the introvert confidence of the elect. 
He is great because, like Gladstone and 
Lloyd George, he was a dynamic force. 
This cool and scholarly book is of 
mellower vintage than Mr. Ashley’s 
earlier and able study. It is readable, 
subtle, well-designed. Against the 
amateurishness of the Civil Wars, the 


haphazard strategy, the indiscipline, 
Cromwell the professional stands out 
clear. 


This biography claims more. Cromwell 
Was a statesman, it says, with a passion 
for Elizabethan harmony and _ for 
toleration—‘‘the most absolute single- 
hearted great man in England.” Mr. 
Ashley makes out a good case. And his 
hero was indeed a good family man with 
a love of horses and music. But can so 
much contemporary opinion really be 
written off? ‘To good judges “red 





Cromwell” was an unaccountable fanatic, 
a cloudy enthusiast, a ranter, at best “a 
brave bad man.”’ Even at this distance 
his cant can be horrid. Mr. Ashley has 
written an excellent book, but those who 
-remain unconverted will be glad to learn 
that twice on his Irish expedition Oliver 
was horribly seasick. J. E. B. 


To the City of the Dead. George Wood- 

cock. Faber, 25/- 

An intelligent observer with an 
educated eye for pictures and archi- 
tecture, Mr. Woodcock spent six months 
absorbing impressions of Mexico; he 
writes well (apart from his frequent 
mis-use of ‘“meticulously”) and _ his 
interests are wide. Whether Mexico will 
stand higher among one’s travel priorities 
after reading his baok will depend on 
temperament. He found vast injustices 
and yet surprising freedom; Cadillac 
prosperity side by side with appalling 
squalor; sensational scenery and a 
marginal existence explaining a romantic 
attitude to death that was nearly 
Jacobean. Fleas and stodgy food; a 
courteous but reticent people. 

But behind the illiteracy and child- 
mortality lie the staggering legacies of the 
ancient cults—the shrines, the sacred 
cities and an art that anticipated Cubism 
and approached China and Egypt. Mr. 
Woodcock has the gift of passing these 
on to us intact. It is on the human side 
that his detachment is disappointing, for 
we never get to know a single Mexican. 

E. O. D. K. 


AT THE PLAY 


Chinese Classical Theatre 
(Drury LANE) 
Hamlet (OLD Vic) 
Nekrassov (RoyAL Court) 
All Kinds of Men (Arts) 


HE Tartar hordes, millions of them 
and very proud and arrogant, sweep 
on to the stage. Meanwhile our 
brave general and his wife, also a four- 
star warrior in her own right, ride round 
injecting ginger into their loyal troops. 
We know they are on horseback because 
they carry little tufted wands. The land 
battle goes stickily, so up comes the 
Tartar navy, when our friends take to 
their own ships for a terrific scrap on the 
water. We know they are afloat because 
the last man in the file waves a coloured 
paddle. For this is the Chinese theatre, 
inwhich, with beautiful economy, symbols 
take the place of scenery and leave the 
stage uncluttered for gorgeous movement. 
This mandarin has a scarlet face; very 
well, that spells dignity and deep in- 
tegrity. That servant waving a flag on 
which a carp is emblazoned tells us it’s 
going to rain beyond benefit of umbrella. 
It’s a kind of theatrical shorthand, highly 
professional but very soon understood. 
The present Chinese company is 
non-Mao, and comes from Formosa. 
Its traditional repertory deals in folklore 
and legend, a fairytale collection of battles, 
wooings, magic and dark deeds in 
villages at dead of night. Virtue of 
course prevails. The acting is stylized 
and codified to the last exquisite gesture; 





[Chinese Classical Theatre 


A general of high rank on horseback. 
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mime and ballet and acrobatics are 
basic to it. You can imagine some of 
the beginnings of Harlequin. Often the 
girls are played by boys, so alluringly that 
one can scarcely credit the real girls 
when they appear. There is very little 
dialogue. How much emotion would be 
aroused in a Chinese audience I don’t 
know; the means of tragedy seem to be 
missing, but we get visual excitement and 
broad comedy. The dresses are superb, 
brocade piled on brocade; generals top 
up their magnificence with four great 
standards carried from the shoulders, and 
all the gravely pirouetting grandees, 
some behind masks, give the impression 
of court cards from a Pekin Alice. 

Admittedly the western ear comes off 
less well. The actors are trained in a 
nasal whine that is close to a vecal 
musique concrete, and the orchestra, 
working overtime in the wings, hinges on 
a liberal banging of kitchen ironmongery. 
But these players offer us a fascinating 
glimpse of a totally different approach 
to theatre; one that is deliberately as far 
as possible from modern life, that is 
absurdly flexible, and romantic without 
being in the least sentimental. 


For some years John Neville has been 
working steadily towards Hamlet, and 
he has not tried too soon. He comes to 
it with feeling and confidence, a slight 
pale prince self-possessed but nervously 
on the very edge. He speaks verse 
beautifully, and if the final incandescence 
of a great Hamlet is missing we can be 
grateful for a performance so consistently 
intelligent. It is honest, and true first of 
all to Shakespeare, and fits a production 
by Michael Benthall which at all points 
has this same unfashionable aim. Against 
a dim background of dark red curtains 
Audrey Cruddas has put the play in late 
nineteenth-century court-dress, a con- 
vention that brings it near to us without 
forcing a modern note. Mr. Benthall has 
arranged most of its action downstage, 
brightly lit against a deep well of shadow, 
and this concentration is very satisfactory. 

Nearly always something is wrong with 
Gertrude, generally her age. I cannot 
imagine why Coral Browne has not been 
picked for her before. She is plausible 
and moving; she and Mr. Neville 
combine to give the bedroom scene a 
forgotten force. The Polonius is senior 
partner of a firm of very solid Victorian 
solicitors; Derek Francis makes this 
amusing without any burlesque. A new 
young actress, Judi Dench, takes Ophelia 
bravely, a little kittenishly to begin with, 
but going mad, which is the harder lot, 
with simple pathos. David Dodimead’s 
Horatio and John Humphry’s Laertes 
are sound; so in a way is the Claudius of 
Jack Gwillim, except that no villainy is 
in him, but a good deal of regal quality. 
A good start to the Old Vic season. 


The English Stage Company’s hand- 
ling of Nekrassov, the Sartre satire on the 
more cynical aspects of French politics 
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and journalism, has been considerably 
improved since I reviewed it at Edin- 
burgh. The play still loses the full force 
of a happy comic idea in a whirl of 
charades, but Robert Helpmann is now 
much more plausible in the central part 
of the swindler who pretends to be a 
notorious refugee from the Kremlin. 
He is still not well cast, but his perform- 
ance is much stronger. A spanner has 
been taken to the whole production, and 
on the curtain-map of Paris Notre-Dame 
has been returned to the Ile de la Cité. 
At its best Nekrassov tilts amusingly and 
fairly shrewdly. 


All Kinds of Men, by Alex Samuels, is 
packed with false sentiment, and | 
couldn’t bring myself to believe in it for 
a moment. Its hero is one of the in- 
articulates momentarily, I hope, so dear 
to the American theatre, who convey the 
minimum of thought with the maximum 
of physical convulsion, as if it hurt them 
so much to speak that scratching, gasping 
and grunting must make amends for the 
lost halves of their sentences. Driven 
apart from his wife owing to. their 
jointly idiotic behaviour over the death 
of their child, he takes up with a regretful 
prostitute, and after some severe attacks 
of heartburn strangles her. At this an old 
soak who has wanted to marry her, and 
who for some reason thinks of our hero 
as his son, takes the blame and saves his 
life, in an access of nobility which seemed 
to me gravely misplaced. ‘The only 
acting to lessen the rigours of the evening 
came from Wilfrid Lawson, galvanic in 
any part, as the soak, and Miriam Karlin, 
who added a tough appendix to the 
Wolfenden Report. Eric KrEown 


AT THE PICTURES 

A King in New York 

Men in War 

T is much easier to consider A King 

in New York (Director etc.: Charles 
Chaplin) as a near-musical than as a 
straight film. I mean that the plot is for 
the most part tenuous and uncomplex 
and exists (at any rate from the point of 
most spectators’ enjoyment, if not from 
that of Mr. Chaplin’s purpose) as a 
thread on to which are strung detached 
comic and sentimental episodes, in the 
same way that songs are hitched into the 
average musical. I laughed quite a bit 
at most of the comic episodes; it has been 
said that their style of humour is old- 
fashioned, but that, to my taste, adds to 
the enjoyment. One of the best contains 
a genuine, period, slapstick-whitewash 
sketch which I found funny in its own 
right, though it is there to provide 
Chaplin with a temptation to laugh when 
his face has just been altered by plastic 
Surgery and he has been told not to 
stretch it; his efforts to obey are very 
Satisfying. ‘This period-note also helps 
Mr. Chaplin to get away with satirizing 
a series of targets which have been under 
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heavy fire for some years, commercial 
TV, teenagers, and so on. 

The plot (Chaplin plays a king who is 
deposed, comes to America for asylum, 
has his funds stolen by his Prime 
Minister, is forced to go into television 
to recoup, is a success but is gradually 
disgusted by the oppressiveness of 
McCarthyism, and leaves) and_ the 
serious episodes strung on it are not so 
satisfactory. ‘They amount to a rather 
strident criticism of every aspect of 
American life that comes within camera- 
range, except, I think, the comfort of 
the hotel in which the king is staying. 
The most basic criticism is put into the 
mouth of the twelve-year-old child of 
ex-Communist parents. Michael Chaplin 
plays him with vehemence though not 
perhaps with any more “genius” than 
the innumerable child actors who trot on 
and off the screen nowadays; but as a 
vehicle for propaganda he has _ two 
disadvantages: children can be used to 
play such havoc with our emotions that 
any appeal which hinges on one is 
suspect ; and somehow his message comes 
over accented with a childish unaware- 
ness of the difficulties involved in what 
he is demanding. I suspect that Mr. 
Chaplin himself may wish to have his 
cake and eat it, but he could have 
disguised his wish more if he had voiced 
it through someone other than his son. 

A King in New York has one other 
very engaging characteristic: it is unslick. 
Throughout even its /ongueurs et miséres 
there comes over a strong personal note, 
stronger oddly than that which eman- 
ates from Chaplin the actor on the 
screen. It is good to see a whole-hearted 


one-man job as a change from the glossy 
effluents of the production lines. 
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Rupert Macadec 


I am in some difficulty about Menin War 
(Director: Anthony Mann). It tells the 
now familiar story of a platoon (American 
in this case) being almost wiped out man 
by man in Korea, and is not at all the 
sort of film I enjoy. This one, though | 
didn’t enjoy it either, seemed to me a lot 
better than the normal run which, in 
extreme cases, look as though they had 
been photographed during exercises on 
Salisbury Plain. But the photography is 
one of the best things about Men in War; 
it emphasizes the appallingly short range 
imposed on infantrymen by the necessity 
of keeping their heads down. Another 
thing is that this film has an extra 
dimension, not the invented one of the 
personal antagonism between’ Robert 
Ryan as the platoon commander and 
Aldo Ray as 4 tough sergeant who is 
trying to get his shell-shocked colonel 
out of the war, but that which is sym- 
bolized somehow by the colonel himself. 
He never speaks; for most of the film he 
does not move; he is toted around like a 
tribal god; but in spite of these handicaps 
Robert Keith manages to make him 
convey the meaning and purpose of 
military discipline. 

* * * * 7 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Still The Witches of Salem (11/9/57) 
and Around the Werld in 80 Days 
(17/7/57) remain, in their different ways, 
the most satisfying London films. 

Releases include The Story of Esther 
Costello (28/8/57) which depends for its 
power on an excellent pérformance by 
Heather Sears as a deaf mute, and An 
Affair to Remember (11/9/57), light 
enough, with a slushy ending. 

PETER DICKINSON 








ON THE AIR 


Wireless Waves and 
i) Thought Waves 

OTS of people believe 

that, because the B.B.C. 

gauges the popularity of 
its programmes by means of a 
selective poll among its listen- 
ers while the independent 
programme contractors tend 
to sound theirs by means of a 
little black box fixed to a 
handful of sets chosen care- 
fully at random, the B.B.C.’s 
estimate of their programmes’ 
appeal is more, or alternatively 
less, accurate than the inde- 
pendents’. Either may well be 
true, for all I know, or it may 
be that both methods produce 
equally reliable results; but 
both procedures have a serious 
drawback in common. They 
can show how many customers heard, or 
watched, a programme; but they can’t 





show how many took an _ intelligent 
interest in it. 
Wireless, whether it be sound or 


television, has an extraordinary magnetic 
effect on many people. I have been 
listening to the Critics now for hundreds 
of years. I long ago ceased to pay any 
attention to what they say; indeed I am 
not sure that they don’t say the same 
thing every week; I know that when I 
was on the programme I felt it obligatory 
to sound as much like everybody else as I 
could. But the fact is that I have a 
compulsive neurosis which makes me 
turn my set on Sunday after Sunday, at 
no matter what personal inconvenience, 
to hear this eager band of literary and 
artistic vultures at their weekly feast of 
Muses’ flesh. 

I think it is the wild predictability that 
gets me. At almost any given moment, 
once you have learnt the rules, you can 











forecast exactly what any Critic will say 
and the tone he will say it in. And it is 
the other prefabricated programmes that 
for me exercise the same fascination. | 
simply must see that long panning shot 
down the reporters of Press Conference, 
no matter how vast my indifference to the 
fellow in the dock. I dare not miss the 
four satisfied faces behind the bowed 
table of Free Speech. It lacerates me 
when I know that the Criss-Cross Quiz 
board is filling up behind my back, or 
that the soundproof box of The 64,000 
Question is being locked without my 
assistance. 

But let not the B.B.C. or Associated- 
Rediffusion or A.T.V. (“‘ Your free tele- 
vision service,” whatever that means) 
assume that because I attend to their 
programmes I necessarily enjoy them. 
I enjoy them as a rabbit enjoys being 
hypnotized by a stoat. 

Perhaps this is what they want. If so, 
I feel that it is not what they ought to 
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want. They ought to want to 
have their audiences on tiptoe 
to know what is going to 
happen next. If they saw a 
programme getting into a rut, 
they ought not to say “There 
are x million faithful listeners 
to this every week, so be 
careful not to change it”; 
they ought to say “The x 
million people listening to this 
are neither mentally nor 
morally alert, and it’s time 
they had a shock. Instead of 
having Free Speech behind a 
bowed table, have it in five 
armchairs, and let the speakers 
get up and walk about, or 
throw paper darts, or sing a 
barber-shop quartet.” 
Some of the little black 
boxes might drop out, some 
of the pollsters might turn 
over to the Billy Cotton show; 
but I wager that for each ten that dropped 
out, twelve new ones would come in. 
My free television service did make a 
change recently, when they put a play of 
no less then ninety minutes’ duration 
into a Sunday evening programme. I 
don’t know what the ‘Tamrating of 
Priestley’s Nozw Let Him Go was, but its 
artistic rating was pretty high. The play, 
admirably written for television, con- 
cerned the efforts of a dying painter to 
keep his works out of the hands of the 
Establishment; it had suspense, it had 
humour, it had pathos, it even had social 
significance in its Priestleian way. The 
production, I thought, bore an occasional 
mark of the shoestring; but Hugh 
Griffith as the painter (in bed, in pyj&umas 
and a genuine beard specially grown) 
gave it so much lift with his acting that it 
remained happily airborne over the full 
course. Indeed, out of a big cast there 
was not one to cavil at. The director was 
Dennis Vance. B. A. YOUNG 























Daina 
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